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THE REVOLT AGAINST ‘UTHMAN . 


[In a previous article entitled ““The Choice of A Caliph in Islam” (Islamic Culture, 
October, 1943), the present writer put forward the view that the lack of any prescribed 
method of election to the Caliphate was far from being the cause of any dissensions or 
instability in orthodox Islam. ‘The present article is designed to strengthen the same 
view by examining in detail the various factors involved in the revolt against ‘Uthman. 
It will show that there was no questioning the method by which ‘Ut##man was elected; 
his election throughout remained undisputed. | 


LL historical records amply testify tothe highly significant fact that 
during the early years of ‘Utiman’s rule all sections of the community 
throughout the Empire gave their whole-hearted support and 

unqualified obedience to the duly elected Caliph.' A change began to 
manifest itself only when the Caliph failed to maintain the same equili- 


brium in the social order as his predecessors had done. ‘The people were 
painfully disillusioned when ‘Uthman showed himself inherently disposed 
to have a special regard for improving the lot of the members of his 
family and his tribe. This trait in ‘Utiman’s character was pointed out 
at an early date by no less a man than ‘Umar who also had a vivid 
realisation of the disastrous results which were bound to follow from it.* 
Actually ‘Uthman’s reign presented the phenomenon of a pious but weak 
Caliph allowing his noble sentiments to be exploited to undue advantage 


Vide al-Baladhuri : ‘Ansab ( Jerusalem, 1936) V 25, 14-15. 

There is a tradition to the effect that in reply to ‘Ibn ‘Abbas’s proposal 
that Uthman be nominated as a successor, ‘Umar said: If I were to 
do so, he (Uthman) would impose the sons of ‘Abu Mu‘ait (a grandson 
of ‘Umayya) on the necks of the people. Then the Arabs would not rest till they 
strike his head off. By Allah, if I did nominate him he (‘Uthman) would do, and 
if he did, they (the Arabs) would do (as said above).”” Al-‘Ahkam al-Sultaniyya 
15; Ansab V 16 and 17; cf. also 22 where it is recorded that ‘Abdur Rahman 
B. ‘Auf made ‘Uthman swear that the latter would not ‘impose the Banu 
‘Umayya on the necks of the people’ before entrusting him with the Caliphate; 
and 30 and 94 where ‘Ali, Talha and Zubair are reported to have reminded 
‘Uthman of the words of ‘Umar when ‘Uthman replaced the former governors 
with the Umayyids and showed himself lax in enforcing proper discipline among 
them. (Shah Waliullah also quotes—‘/zalatul Khifa, Urdu translation, Lahore, 
II, 145—the same tradition from al-‘Jst’ab). 
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by his crafty kinsmen.* It is to be carefully noted that ‘Utiman was 
well-meaning throughout, but, under the influence of the Umayyid clique 
headed by the notorious Marwan, he was led into those erroneous and 
partial ways which at first roused the jealousy and then the active violent 
opposition of practically every other section of the population both far 
and near. It isa historical fact that within a few years of ‘Uthman’s 
accession the Umayyids claimed among themselves the governorships of 
all the important provinces of Basra, Kufa, Syria and Egypt. These 
Umayyid governors in turn relied on the support of their own kinsmen 
whom they pampered and allowed to dominate the counsels. What 
really mattered, however, was not that the Umayyids dominated all 
positions of power and vantage but rather the indisputable fact that 
under the weak administration of ‘Utiman they were allowed latitude 
enough to use their powers arbitrarily and unfairly for the benefit of 
themselves and their kinsmen. While remonstrating with them in this 
regard ‘Uthman sought to excuse himself on the plea that most of the 
Umayyid governors had already held office under the previous regimes. 
The plea, however, satisfied nobody and it cannot satisfy anybody who 
realises how far the nature of the administration affects the behaviour 
and conduct of the administrative officers. Under a strong and vigilant 
administration like that of ‘Umar it would really have mattered very 
littte if all the important posts happened to be monopolised by the 
members of a particular tribe, because the government servants were 
never allowed to indulge in any form of self-gratification or favouritism 
and were always in danger of ignominious dismissal if they budged an 
inch from the high standards of morality, justice and fairplay which were 
inexorably set for them. Under the weak administration of ‘Utiman, 
however, the self-same Umayyid governors felt themselves immune from 
all punishment and naturally enough developed a passion for luxury, 
greed and unlawful extortion of wealth. That made all the difference. 
It is well-known that ‘Uthman’s abortive attempt to separate the financial 
from the administrative affairs of the provinces was thwarted by the 
governor of Egypt, ‘Abdullah B. Sa‘d B. ‘Abi Sarh on the ground that 
‘he would not hold the cow for another to milk it.””. Thus the fact that 
‘Abdullah B. Sa‘d B. ‘Abi Sarh happened to be an Umayyid did not 
matter so much as the mentality revealed in the words quoted above.‘ 
The provinces were treated as a milk cow whose milk was to be reserved 
for the greedy Umayyids. This vital difference is not only the reflection 
of latter historians but was fully realised and impressed in the clearest 
possible terms on ‘Uthman himself by no less a man than ‘Ali.° 


3. Shah Waliullah (II, 145) quotes from al-‘Isti’ab the view of ‘Ibn ‘Abbas that 
‘Uthman was a man of piety but some unscrupulous men managed to dominate 
him.’ 

4. Similarly it was alleged against Sa‘id B. al-‘As that he treated Iraq as his private 
estate. Ansab V, 44 1.15. 

5. Tab. I, 2939. 
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Thus we see that under ‘U¢iman the classless social order of Islam 
suffered a complete collapse by the emergence of the Umayyids as a 
privileged class enjoying high material advantage to the exclusion of the 
rest of the various sections of the population. It is admitted on all hands 
that the main grievance against ‘Uéiman was his substitution of raw 
youths from among his own kith and kin for old and experienced agents 
and that this grievance was felt more keenly by the Sahaba than by the 
common people. ‘Abdur Rahman B. ‘Auf (died 32 A. H.), who played 
an all-important role in the election of ‘Usiman, is also reported to have 
hinted long before the outbreak of disturbances that he held ‘Uthman’s 
actions to be a violation of the pledge given by him at the time of his 
election. No doubt the policy of ‘Uéhman in regard to dispensation of 
high offices was different from that of his two predecessors. And the 
difference is best explained by ‘Uéiman himself who seemed to have no 
pinpricks of conscience to make him mince his words. He said: “‘No doubt 
my two predecessors restrained themselves and those who were in 
any way connected with them asa measure of piety. The prophet, how- 
ever, used to bestow offices on his kinsmen and I happen to belong to 
people who are poor and who have numerous dependants. So I let my 
hands a bit loose in regard to that which I have been entrusted with by 
virtue of the care that I take of it.?7 Should you [the members of the 
Shura] deem it wrong, you may rectify it and I willfollow your advice.”’ 
(Tab. 1. 2948-49) Thus ‘Uéhman made it quite clear in more than one 
way (see’ Ansab V, 25 11. 11-13 and 19-20; 28 11. 20-23) that, contrary to 
the practice of his predecessors who deliberately refrained as an act of 
high scrupulousness from bestowing offices on their kinsmen, he considered 
it an act of piety to bestow as much benefit on his kinsmen as he could 
by the authority that he possessed. ‘To him all this was but a part of the 


‘Ansab V, 57: cf. also Tab. I, 2980. 

Citing these words in defence of ‘Uthman, Sadiq Arajun, the author of an article 
on ‘Uthman in the Journal of the Azhar University (Majallat al-Azhar) for Sha- 
ban, 1361 H., has tried to bring out the points (i) that the policy of Umar was 
based on an ‘excess’ of scrupulousness and (ii) that the kinsmen of ‘Utiman were 
needy and had always depended on the support of ‘U¢iman, which perhaps was 
not the case with the kinsmen of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. The Azharian scholar 


a hint that perhaps ‘Uéiman bestowed benefits on his kinsmen in lieu of the 
Caliph’s allowance which was lawfully due to him and which he forwent. Of the 
first two points I can only say that they represent a true amplification of the view- 
point of ‘Uthman. As for the third point, even that obviously stretched interpreta 
tion would not yield an adequate justification for “bestowing high offices and 
ample riches on the Umayyids to the exclusion of those who had distinguished 
themselves in the service of Islam”’ far less allowing his agents latitude enough to 
‘become arrogant’ and commit breach of discipline. The vital point is that the 
policy of ‘Uthman was ill-adapted trom the viewpoint of its practical results and 
that the Umayyid kinsmen made gross misuse of the favours shown to them by 
‘Uthman which caused dissatisfaction among the common people. 
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virtue of ‘silat al-rahm’ which was enjoined by religion and which he had 
been practising within the means at his disposal even before he assumed 
the Caliphate. Of-course, we have no reason to question the sincerity of 
purpose behind this act. Nor is there any need for us to indulge in any 
sort of casuistry about it, which is quite irrelevant for our purpose. 
Suffice it to say that such a bold and unequivocal declaration can only 
proceed from a clear conscience. What really matters is that the policy 
could not but be disastrous in its practical effect and that it afforded 
plausible ground to those who resented and opposed it. 

The resulting disequilibrium in the economic structure was bound to 
rouse the jealousy of all the sections of the population other than the 
Umayyids. Andsoithappened. During the last few years of ‘U/hman’s 
reign the whole population was seething with discontent over the spec- 
tacle of Umayyid aristocrats seated in high offices, rolling in wealth and 
luxury, indulging in debauchery lavishly spending the immense wealth 
which they appropriated to themselves not quite legitimately.® Naturally 
enough the discontent was quite widespread among the lower section of 
the population, which was the hardest hit by poverty and which provided 
the most combustible material for an explosion. ‘There were various 
manifestations of this discontent, for example, the incident of Abu Dharr. 
His preachings were but a solemn protest against the accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of a few, which was the inevitable result of the ap- 
pearance of a privileged class where formerly the society had been class- 
less. Of course, Abu Déarr did not name any particular tribe or family 
as the target of his attack. Rather he gave his protest the form of a 
highly stretched and cruelly literal interpretation of a Quranic verse. 
(4:51 dad! 9 Cel 95: - 2! Ol ) Yet the phenomenon which stimulated 


his revulsion and the practical result of his preachings, extremist on the 
other side as they were bound to be, were fully realised by Muawiya, the 
Umayyid of the Umayyids, and, stern and prudent as he was, he took 
immediate steps to gag the dissenter. 

It must be remembered that to work discontent and a legitimate 
grievance into open rebellion two things are essential. First, leadership 
and leadership must come from those who command respect in society. 
Second, time and opportunity to organise and concert action. Now, 
‘Umar who was scrupulous not to give any cause for grievance possessed 
also enough of worldly wisdom to take care that the chiefs of the Quraish, 
who alone could be the potential leaders of the opposition, had no 
opportunity of having their ambition roused by the spread of their 
influence among the provincials and the common people. He had _plac- 
ed certain restrictions onthe movements and the activities of the chiefs 
of the Quraish (another proof of the fact that in those days people looked 


8. The high handedness of the Umayyid agents was the cause of disaffection against 
‘Uthman. Vide Ansab V, 29. 
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to leadership only from the Quraish). ‘These restrictions were completely 
abrogated by ‘Uthman.. This unwise act won a little cheap popularity 
for ‘Uthman who was hailed as a kind Caliph. But liberty that the influ- 
ential chiefs now enjoyed made it quite easy for them to make known 
their moral support for the grievances of the common people. Of course. 
as we shall presently see, the chiefs of the Quraish and the Sahaba did 
not assume active and open leadership of the revolt but their moral 
support was an open secret and that was all that was required. Then 
came another factor. ‘Uthman was disastrously lacking in sagacity and 
firmness to take timely steps to stamp out the sinister subversive activities 
of the mischief-mongers. It is a historical fact that people like Abdullah 
b. Saba’ were never dealt with in an effective manner and were able to 
work underground throughout. ‘These evil geniuses came forward to exploit 
to the full the moral support of the Sahaba which, they knew, was _ indis- 
pensable. ‘They more than made up for the passivity of the Sahaba, the 
rightful leaders of the opposition, and organised disorder in a very 
inethodical manner; so much so that they had their agents in every town 
and city and these agents continuously corresponded with one another, 

propagate d stories of economic and social repression and preached sedi- 
tion ceaselessly and assiduously. We must strongly dissent from the view- 

point of those historians who have laboured a good deal to make out that 
the fall of ‘Uthman was due only to the evil machinations of these 
mischief-mongers, and that the grievances which they manipulated were 
all faked and artificial. Such historians have utterly disregarded the fact 
that these mischief-mongers, evil and malicious though they were, had 
real and legitimate grievances to work on and the tacit support of the 
Sahaba to provide the necessary sanction. ‘The unseemly incidents at 
the court of Sa‘id b. al-‘As and elsewhere were no doubt designed to 
create trouble for the hated Umayyid overlords. But they should only 
be taken as the rowdy outburst of the deep-seated resentment against 
the undue privileges misappropriated by the Umayyids. The organisa- 

tional skill of these ill-intentioned mischief-mongers was a vital factor no 
doubt but the fact remains that they had cause for grievance and their 
activities were not checked effectively and in good time. 

There was yet another peculiar circumstance which made the Umay- 
yid monopoly of the riches of the Empire all the more reprehensible to 
the soldier population of Basra, Kufa and other military stations. ‘The 
riches flowed into the pockets of the Umayyids chiefly by way of revenue 
from the conquered lands. Now conquered lands originally belonged to 
the soldiers and it was ‘Umar who for the first time introduced the 
system of regular pay instead of a division of the conquered lands. 
Obviously enough the people had nothing to say against the new system 
so long as they knew that the fruits of their labour were not unfairly and 
illegitimately monopolised by any particular section of the population. 
But conditions under ‘Ufhman were quite different and, naturally 
enough, made the provincials think that the evil sprang out of the system 
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of ‘Umar. ‘Thus, as pointed out by Wellhausen,’ the resentment of the 
provincials soon took the form of a revolt against the system of ‘Umar, 
which the mischief-mongers encouraged just because it served their ends 
well. Hence it was that the revolt originated in Basra, Kufa and Egypt 
and that one of the demands of the besiegers was that the people of 
Madina should have no right to the revenues of the conquered lands.'’ 
It is thus quite clear that it was the pinch of economic and social dis- 
equilibrium which lay at the root of the whole trouble. 

Now a word about the attitude of the Sahaba, prominent ainong 
them being ‘Ali, Talha and Zubair. There is ample material to prove 
that the Sahaba, all of them without exception, were vehemently opposed 
to the ways of ‘Uthman,'' whom they sincerely believed to be dominated 
by unworthy Umayyids rather than guided by themselves who rightfully 
enjoyed that privilege in previous regimes. It is doubtful whether they 
ever wrote letters to the provincials or actually incited them in an active 
and systematic manner, but the fact stands unchallenged that their 
moral support for the grievances of the rebels was never in doubt and 
that they did not mind making their views known in a private and indi- 
vidual manner. As the rebels gathered in al-Madina and laid siege to 
the house of ‘U/¢iman all the salient features of the struggle were thrown 
into clear relief. It was revealed that the mischief-mongers had been 
sailing in different waters under different colours. With a shrewd esti- 
mate of the inclination of the people they called the Basrans to Talha, 
the Kufans to Zubair and the Egyptians to ‘Ali. Rightly enough the 
mischief-mongers felt themselves quite safe in such a move because they 
were assured of the support of all the three leading companions of the 
Prophet against ‘Uthman. Not only the Sahaba but the population of 
al- Madina as a whole, except, of course, the Umayyids, did not make 
any great effort to defend ‘Usiman against the besiegers. The demands 
put forward by the rebels all related to the undue economic and _ social 
advantages monopolised and misappropriated by the Umayyids. The 
specific form of the grievances may or may not have been tenable but 
the substance of them all was, beyond the least shadow of doubt, a hard 
reality. When hard pressed ‘Uthman sought the help of ‘Aii in inter- 
ceding with the clamorous rebels, but curiously enough ‘Ali showed 
himself a much stronger champion of the cause of the rebels than they 
would have found among themselves. ‘Ut¢hman at last felt compelled to 
make amends for the errors of the ways of his kinsmen. He gave a 
pledge to that effect to ‘Ali and to the multitude of rebels who showed 
perfect satisfaction provided the pledge was fulfilled immediately. Soon 
afterwards, however, the Umayyid self-seekers, who felt their vested 
interests in danger, again gathered round *‘Uthman and succeeded with- 


g. Arab Kingdom p. 40. 
10. ‘Tab. I, 2964. 
11. Ansab V, 60. 
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out much difficulty, it appears,in prevailing upon him to go back upon 
his pledge.'? This demonstrated all the more conspicuously the extent 
to which ‘U¢hman had allowed himself to be dominated by his kinsmen, 
which was the main grievance of the rebels. ‘Alifelt so disgusted with the 
latest proof of ‘Uthman’s weakness that thereafter he, like the rest of the 
population of al- Madina, refused to take a hand in the matter and left 
the provincial rebels free to settle accounts with ‘Ushman in any manner 
they liked. The frenzy of the mob which had been worked to the high- 
est pitch by the provocations offered by the evtl machinations of Marwan 
and his associates knew no bounds and the manner in which ‘U¢iman 
met his violent death was symbolic of his piety as well as a kind of 
passivity which characterised his administration throughout. 

Thus the Sahaba were even more discontented than the provincials 
with the regime of ‘U¢éiman, because it was they who had been dislodged 
from their place of honour in the counsels of the Caliphate by the unworthy 
Umayyids. Further they made no secret of their views and moral support 
for the complaints of the provincials though, of course, they scrupulously 
avoided assuming leadership of the opposition. ‘The reason for adopting 
such an attitude of passivity on the part of the Sahaba could only be a rel- 
uctance to array themselves against a fellow companion of the Prophet, 
which was almost certain to render their motives suspect in the eyes of the 
common people. The inevitable result was that the devils stepped in 
where the angels feared to tread; people like Abdullah B. Saba took the 
task of organisation into their hands and served their own ends. During 
the last of the siege the unruly mob of besiegers was almost left without 
leadership and the same thing happened that always happens in similar 
circumstances. A study of the traditions about those sanguinary events 
makes one ponder that had the Sahaba only assumed openly the leadership 
of the opposition, which rightfully belonged to them, they could, on the 
one hand, very well have kept the passions of the mob in salutary check 
and, on the other hand, their united and open opposition could have made 
‘Uthman put things right before it was too late. It must not be forgotten 
that one frank and straightforward talk with ‘Ali had been enough to extort 
from *Uthman the pledge which he later on refused to fulfil. ‘Ali's attitude 
in the later stages of the horrible drama has been variously construed. — All 
that the authentic historical traditions establish beyond doubt is that he 
refused to take part openly in the revolt but did nothing to defend *‘Uthman 
although he showed some concern that the Caliph was accorded humane 
treatment.'3) The attitude of Zubair, Aisha and others was also not much 
different.'4 ‘Thus, through a want of active leadership on the part of the 
Sahaba, what would have been a glorious constitutional battle drifted into 
lawlessness and ‘ended with bloody murder. 

S. MuHAmMMAD Yusur. 
12. ‘Tab. I, 2974 seq.; 2988; ‘Ansab V, 65, 10. 
13. ‘Tab. 1, gor0. 
14. Atsha’s attitude shows great bitterness. See Ansab V, 75. 





SUNARGAON’S CONTRIBUTION TO ISLAMIC 
LEARNING 


HE forlorn and forgotten city of Sunargaon or Subarnagram, as _ the 
Hindus called it, now a very insignificant village in the Narayan- 
ganj sub-division of the Dacca district, was once a most flourishing 

city under the pre-Mughal Muslim rulers of Bengal. Soon after it came 
under the sway of the Delhi Sultanate in the beginning of the 13th century, 
the fertile soil of Sunargaon attracted the Muslim savants and master- 
artists from far and near; and in the eyes of the Muslim Governors, 
chieftains, and adventurers who had, for about two centuries, come to be 
associated with it as the then capital of Eastern Bengal, it acquired an 
importance next only to Lacknowti, the then capital of West Bengal. 
Not merely this. It also occupied more than once the pride of place as 
the capital of the whole of Bengal under some of her independent Muslim 
rulers. 

Sunargaon rose to prominence not merely for its brisk trade. in its 
world-famous Ahasah or Malmal cloth such as muslin and shabnam, for its 
far-famed calligraphy and numismatics and for its various other fine arts 
but also for its extensive and busy maritime trade carried on with the 
ports of the East Indies, Egypt and so on. Ibn Battutah, the famous 
African traveller of the Medieval Age states that he travelled (1345-46 
A. D.) over Bengal and Assam via Sunargaon whence he subsequently 
sailed for Java'—a statement that throws a flood of light on the impor- 
tance of Sunargaon as a sea-port town in those days. Nor was it less 
renowned from the cultural standpoint. For, no sooner did Sunargaon 
fall into the hands of the Muslims than it turned into a rendezvous of 
Muslim saints and savants who devoted themselves to missionary works 
and to the dissemination of Islamic arts and letters among the local 
population. ; 

The objects of this short paper is to recall a few historical facts that 
have as yet remained unexplored and unravelled—for reasons we need 
not dwell on here,—facts that throw a considerable light on the cultural 
contributions which the ancient Muslim capital of Sunargaon made for 


Ibn Battutah : ‘Aja’ib al-’Asfar, Vol. IV, p. 223 Paris; Jadunath Sarkar ; History 
of Bengal, vol. ii. p. 101. 
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a period extending over nearly two hundred years of its hegemony. This 
has become all the more incumbent on our part now that our homeland 
of Pakistan is a fait accompli and we should set our hearts to strike a 
balance between what our ancestors did or did not contribute to our 
culture and civilization during the two centuries when they had Sunargaon 
as their capital. We cannot persuade ourselves to think even for a 
moment that this long period of our history remained barren and 
unproductive of any issues of cultural value as it appears from the perusal 
of the most of the data available in contemporary history. 
(I) 

Sultan Ghiyathuddin ‘Iwaz, one of the immediate successors of 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar Ajhilji, was the first Muslim to subjugate Sunar- 
gaon together with Banga® (East Bengal) as early as 610/1214 where he 
ruled independently of the Delhi Sultanate for more than a decade until 
Bengal was annexed to the Delhi Sultanate under Sultan Iltutmish 
(620/1225),% the then Emperor of Delhi. It, however, appears 
that on its annexation the administration of the city of Sunargaon 
was left in the hands of some local Hindu chieftain the members of 
whose family ruled over it in succession as its governors for about 53 
years or more (1228-1281). When the Emperor Ghiyathuddin Balban 
came to Bengal to punish Tughril Beg, who had proclaimed himself as an 
independent king of Bengal under the title of Sultan Mughithuddin in 1279, 
and reached the vicinity of Sunargaon (1281), Danuj Rai, Zamindar of 
Sunargaon,’ came out of the city to welcome the Emperor and to pay 
homage to him. ‘The Emperor then entrusted the faithful Rai with 
the duty of watching over Tughril and of seeing that he did not escape by 
the water-ways of Sunargaon and its neighbouring towns.° It should be 
emphasized here that Danuj Rai ruled over Sunargaon as a governor 
appointed directly by the Emperor of Delhi and not as an_ independent 
ruler, as some historians would have us believe.° No less an authority 
than Ziya Barani himself records, among other things, the royal edict 
issued to the Prince Bughra Ahan, the then Governor-designate of Bengal, 
by the Emperor Balban before the latter’s departure for Delhi which 
runsthus:7 “You should not forget my word that if any governor, be he 
of Hind, Sind, Malwa, Gujrat, Lakhnowti, or Sunargaon, ever revolts or 
raises arms against the Emperor of Delhi, the chastisement inflicted upon 
him, his wife, children, helpers, associates and followers will be the same 

2. Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 163. 
Yahya as-Sihrindi : Tartkh-i- Mubarak Shahi, p. 18. 
J. A. S. B. 1874, Vol. XLILL. p. 85; also Zia Berani: Tarikh Firoz Shahi, p. 87 
Danuj has been sometimes identified with Dhinaj Madhub, who is believed to 
have beena grandson of Ballal Sen. 
Zia Barani: Tarikh Firoz Shahi, p. 87. 
Sarkar: History of Bengal vol. ii p,. 65. 
Barani: 7arikh Firoz Shahi, p. 93. 
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as that befell Tugéril, his children and his men.”” The mention of Sunar- 
gaon in the royal edict is proof positive of the fact that Sunargaon had 
formed part and parcel of the Delhi Sultanate long before Balban under- 
took his campaign to quell the insurgency and rebellion of Tughril, the 
rebel king of Bengal. 

It might, further, be added in this connection that while historians 
almost unanimously hold that Tughril had his seat of government at 
Lakhnowti and that his family and his principal adherents were done to 
death there, Dr. J. Wise in his learned article entitled “Notes on Sunar- 
' gaon, Eastern Bengal’’ published in 7. A. S. B. Vol. XLIII, 1874, p. 83, 
states on the authority of an anonymous Muslim historian that 
Tugahril was Governor of Eastern Bengal, and his seat of government 
was Sunargaon. Balban,” he adds, “returned to Sunargaon, and 
put everyone of Tughril’s family and his principal adherents to death” 

a statement which, if accepted, and there 1s no strong historical evi- 
dence to the contrary, also supports our contention that Sunargaon had 
already formed part and parcel of the Delhi Sultanate long before the 
days of sultan Ghiyathuddin Balban. 

Although the political history of Sunargaon during the period bet- 
ween 1214 and 1281 A.D. has remained vague and obscure as to who 
was or was not its particular governor, the fact, however, cannot be 
gainsaid for the reasons adduced above that it was under the authority of 
Muslim satraps and therefore the influx of Muslim savants and saints in 
their wake must have been constant and continuous over there. 

In the year 1260 A. D. or thereabout, Sharfuddin Abu Tawwamah, 
a renowned sage of Bukhara, arrived at Delhi, the then capital of India. 
Besides being a traditionist Gis of great repute and an adept in all sub- 


jects of Islamic learning, he was well-versed in Chemistry, Natural 
sciences, magic, etc. As soon as the Muslim divines, theologians, and 
jurists of Delhi came to know of his arrival there, they, hastened to pay 
homage tohim and to drink deep at the fountain of his knowledge.® 
Their disciples and clientele followed suit, nay, went a step further. They 
began to adore him for the singular sanctity he possessed and the variety 
of miracles he performed. ‘The Emperor of Delhi became nervous at his 
ever-growing popularity and with a view to terminating his embarrassing 
presence at the capital urged the learned Shaykh to go to Sunargaon, the 
farthest end of his empire.9 


8. Makhdum Shah Shu’aib: Managqib al-Asfiya, at the end of Maktubat Sadi, p. 338; 
also Syed A. Hayy: Nuzhat al-Khawatir, vol. i, p. 163. 

g- Dr. Ishaq, on the authority of Sayyid Abdul Hayy (d. 1925 ?), the celebrated 
author of Nuzhat states that Shaykh Sharfuddin Abu Tawwamah came to Sunar- 
gaon during the reign of Sultan Iltutmish ( r. 607-633/1210-1236 ) - a staternent 
that goes counter to that of no less an authority than Makhdum Shu‘aib (circa. 
13-A. D. ?), the author of Managqib al-Asfiya himself who clearly states that Shaykh 
Abu Tawwamah stopped at Maner en route to Sunargaon and took Makhdum 
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Having no option the learned sage in obedience to the royal decree, 
left for Sunargaon accompanied by his family and his brother, Mawlana 
Hafiz Zain al-Din. On his way thither, the Shaykh along with his 
entourage stopped for a few days at Maner, then a flourishing city in 
Bihar but now reduced to an ordinary village, where he was warmly 
received by Shaykh Yahya, the father of the famous saint of Bihar, 
Makhdum al-Mulk Shaykh Sharfuddin Ahmad of Maner. Greatly 
impressed by the vast erudition of the savant, Shaykh Yahya permitted 
that his son, Shaykh Sharfuddin Ahmad, should accompany the learned 
traveller to Sunargaon and study the Islamic sciences under him.'® Shaykh 
Abu Tawwamah had arrived in Sunargaon in the year 668/1270, ten years 
before Balban reached the vicinity of Sunargaon, where the Shaykh settled 
down permanently and maintained an academy for the students and a 
monastery for his disciples until he died in about 700 A. H. 

Thus, we see Sunargaon developing, for the first time in history, into 
a great seat of Islamic learning from which then spread the learning of 
Tafsir, Hadith and other Islamic sciences to Ikdalah, Pandua (Firozabad), 
Satgaon and other important parts of Bengal. 

Although our information about the achievements of the Shaykh in 
the domain of the humanities and other branches of human learning is 
very meagre and scanty yet we can form some estimate of his profound 
scholarship from the following data :— 

(1) The unique and unrivalled erudition of his pupil and son-in-law, 
Makhdum al-Mulk Sharfuddin Ahmad of Maner who sat for many years 
at his feet to learn all the highest Islamic sciences, testifies to the scholar- 
ship of his teacher. 


(2) His great book on Islamic Jurisprudence called Nami Haq that 
has come down to us.!! 

Makhdum al-Mulk Shaykh Sharfuddin Ahmad Yahya al-Maneri 
(661-782 A. H.) was by common consent the most distinguished and 
illustrious disciple of the learned Shaykh Sharf al-din Abu ‘Tawwamah. 
He came to Sunargaon and studied under his teacher Tafsir, Hadith, Juris- 
prudence and other branches of Islamic learning for a period extending 
over 22 years from 668-690 A. H. As to his devoted application to 


al-Mulk, then a mere boy of 7 or 8 years, in his company. Now, as Makhdum 
al-Mulk was born on Friday, Shawwal, 661/Aug. 1263 he could not, naturally, 
have travelled with the Shaykh during the reign of Sultan Iltutmish. Of the two 
authorities, namely, Sayyid Abdul Hayy (d. 1925?) and Makhdum (circa 1300 ’) 
who are responsible for the two divergent and conflicting reports made above it is 
proper to accept the view of the latter inasmuchas he is not only the older of the 
two but is also more reliable. 

. Shah Shu‘aib : Managqib al-Asfiya, vide Maktubat Sadi, p. 339; also see The Calcutta 
Review, vol. LX XI. pp. 196-17. 

. (a) Shah Muradullah : ‘Atkari-i-Maner. (b) Dr. M. Ishaq in his learned thesis, 
India’s Contribution to the Study of Hadith Literature, now in the press, has identified 
Shaykh Abu ‘Tawwamah as Hanbalite on the authority of jbl gad! ae 53 (of Syed 


Abdul Hayy) which I too have had the privilege of consulting and reading. 
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his studies, suffice it to say that he had, during this long period deposited 
all his letters in a bag especially meant for the purpose and did not care 
to read them lest his attention to his studies might in any way be disturb- 
ed and distracted. It was only after he had completed his education 
that he took to the reading of his letters that lay piled up. As he was go- 
ing through the contents of his letters, he learned to his utter dismay and 
sorrow that his dearly beloved father had already expired at Maner on 
the 11th Sha’ban, 690/1291. At this he grew very restless and begged for 
his teacher’s permission to go home to see his widowed mother. 


There is another striking incident of his life at Sunargaon that be- 
speaks how conscious Makhdum was Of the value of his time. As_ his 
attendance at the Aanturi (the vast table of Shaykh Abu Tawwamah that 
was open to all students, guests and:visitors and which the Shayké himself 
attended) involved a great waste of time on his part, he discontinued to 
attend it even at the risk of losing his usual meal. Coming to know of 
the reason of his absence from the dinner table, the learned Shaykh 
arranged to have his meals served separately. _Makhdum was thus spared 
the unnecessary waste of time which he could now devote entirely to his 
studies and mystic exercises. 


In the year 690/1291, when Makhkdum al-Mulk left Sunargaon for 
Maner be had already been a ripe and seasoned scholar of all Islamic 
sciences, as is evident from a successful interview he had in the same year 
or the: year following with Sultan al- Masha ’ikh (the king of spiritual guides) 
Nizamuddin al-Awliya at Delhi. In the interview Makkdum so impressed 
the Sultan al-Mashaikh by his learned discourse on some of the most pre- 
vailing religious questions of the day, that the Sultan al-Masha’ikh was 
pleased to offer Makhduin al-Mulk a plate of pan leaves as a token of his 
very great appreciation of the latter’s profound scholarship and rare cru- 
dition—a compliment unique in the whole history of Indian Sufism the like 
of which was never paid by any spiritual guide to a would-be disciple. 
Not merely this. The Mahbub al-Awliya went so far as to remark: 
cretle eld emai 6 cul f yeew “(He is) a griffin destined not to be caught in 


our snare’. No better testimony to Makhdum’s unrivalled educational 
attainments and spiritual elevation could be adduced than what an 


As far as I have been able to gather from the study of the book I can categorically 
state that the Shaykh belonged to the Hanafite school of Jurists. The following 
extract from (jase)! G23 would bear out the truth of my statement : 


‘ . - ° . - o . * 1 . ste? 
Sy lin Ader ‘pd! - gla! cdc)! Gilaia! palit »N! Jldl «2 
Oed) ante? Cyn ut is 4+! 6 $2! Cp ae SN! ee 


(9448, < 
( > «ob! dims sl laa 
Cyr e FOUN Anas pol gral ae > ) 
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authority of the standing of Al-Hajj Nizamuddin al-Gharib al-yamani, the 
compiler of the Lata’if-al-Ashrafi, has given in his following inimitable 
statement! :— 


At § 9 Abel lok) fa 9 dept pyle overt jl de Gell pt ant Orie’ 
CAO, okey! 9 lol; lescal 9 i> pois AF fede my leNIOUabs yam Cj eG cy 
Bsyglp oh eS Gl dtul Case pe 9 do oY Zed 9 Cont alle jl plc 


> Moped 9 
hal gab Al onms pyela jl ST gle Opam 9 Coljl mai 1d cyl ye”? 


His Holiness Shaykh Sharfuddin, after having finished the acquisition 
of religious sciences and having undergone spiritual exercises in their 
principal and detailed forms, came to visit Sultan al-Masha’ikh at Delhi 
and desired to be accepted as a disciple. The Shaykh bent down his 
head to seek guidance from the unseen world and consult the divine com- 
mands then raised his head and said, “Brother Sharfuddin, you will have 
your spiritual instructions from our brother, Najibuddin Firdawsi.” 

Accordingly Makhdum al-Mulk completed his religious and spiritual 
education at Sunargaon under Shaykh Sharfuddin Abu Tawwamah. It 
was only the ‘Iradat’ (spiritual guidance and permission for mystic teach- 
ing) that he obtained from Shaykh Najib Firdawsi of Panipat. 

Our account of Makhdum al-Mulk will not be complete unless we 
touch upon the very great part he played in the diffusion and dissemina- 
tion of hadith literature in this country. That he was a no mean tradition- 
ist is evident from the extensive references we come across in both his 
Maktubat (writings) and Malfuzat (sayings). Makhdum al-Mulk was not 
only well versed in the science of Tradition as such but the range of his 
studies was vast enough to include the Sahihs of Imam Bukhari and Imam 
Muslim, Jami’Saghir, Musnad Abu yala, Mashariq al-Anwar, Sharh 
Masabih and a number of other collections of hadith as is evident from 
his own writings and those of his illustrious disciple and successor, the 
famous traditionist Maulana Imam Muzzaffar Balkhi.'. This was not all. 
Of the innumerable Sufi saints who flourished all the world over, it was 
Makhdum al-Mulk who laid great stress on the fact that we should all 
work strictly in accordance with the dictates of the Sunnah, , 2,48 joc 


As a matter of fact he acted upto the apostolic tradition so rigidly and 
implicitly that he nev er tasted a melon in his lifetime as he could not ascer- 
tain if our Holy Prophet had eaten one and if so how?? That his pupils 


12. The Calcutta Review Vol. LXXI. p. 199. 
13. Ma’arif, of Azamgarh, vol. 23, p. 295-295. 
14. Makhdum al-Mulk-Khani Pur Ni‘mat, 3rd Majlis, p. 8. 
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and successors, Mawlana Imam Muzaffar Balkhi and Husain Nawsha-i- 
Tawhid were distinguished traditionists and savants of their age in Bihar 
vouches for his vast learning and attainment in the field of Hadith 
literature. 

Thus, the era of enlightenment and learning ushered in at Sunargaon 
by Shaykh Abu Tawwamah and his distinguished pupil, Makhdum al-Mulk 
and their disciples and the disciples of their disciples kept on spreading 
light and leading all over Northern India for nearly two centuries 
(668/1270—9.../15...... ). 

The next illustrious personage to visit Sunargaon was Shaykh 
‘Ala’uddin ‘Ala’ul-Haq (d. 800/1398), the famous saint of Pandua, Bengal, 
and successor of Shaykh Akhi Siraj (d. 758/1357)'5 and a man of vast 
wealth and profound learning. When Akhi Siraj, the famous disciple of 

Mahbubul-‘ ‘Aw wliya Shaykh Nizamuddin of Delhi was, on completion of 
his religious education, asked by his Shaykh to go to Bengal with a view to 
diffusing and disseminating spiritual learning, he felt diffident because of 
the presence of Shaykh ‘Ala’ul Hag there. Shaykh Nizamuddin who held 
his disciple in great esteem for his Sdicniine and piety and gave him the 
epithet of ‘the Mirror of Hindustan’ reassured him by saying that should 
he proceed to the place, Ala’ul Haq would be only too glad to serve him 
and that he need have no fear on that account. What the Shaykh said 
proved to be true and when Akhi Siraj arrived in Bengal, ‘Ala’ul Haq not 
only accepted his discipleship but also did everything that lay in his power 
to please his revered Shaykh Akhi Siraj.'® 


me a ‘Ala’al-Haq was well-conversant with all the branches of 


Islamic learning, maintained a monastery of his own alike for his pupils 
and visitors and spent quite a large sum of money on them. Sikandar 
Shah (r. 1357/899), the then independent ruler of Bengal, grew apprehen- 
sive of the ever growing popularity of the monastery and externed the 
Shaykh to Sunargaon where he lived for about two years carrying on _ his 
usual activities but the result of his externment was that he had to spend 
twice as much money for the upkeep of his monastery there as he did at 
Pandua.'?7 Although he had not visible source of income to fall back upon 
in his new environment yet, miraculously enough, he managed his affairs 
of the Ahangah with as much ease and smoothness as before. 

Owing to the very great missionary spirit and zeal which the learned 
Shaykh brought to bear upon Sunargaon during these two years, Islamic 
learning in general and the religion of Islam in particular made tremen- 
dous progress there. For, it is a fact of history and not a figment that it 
was the indefatigable and ceasless hard work of the Muslim saints of those 
halcyon days of Islam in Bengal that played such a vital part in popula- 
rising and propagating Islam among the oppressed and down-trodden 


15. H.Blochmann: Geography & History of Bengal, vide J.A S.B. 1873 p. 261. 
16. Ibid also see Shaykh A. Haq: Akhbar al-Akhyar, p. 139. 
17. History of Bengal, vol. ii, p. 113 ; also see Akhbar al-Akhyar,p. 139. 
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— of the original settlers of this country who, on coming to know of 
the equality and fraternity of Islam, must have embraced it not in tens 
and hundreds but in thousands upon thousands. The torch of learning 
and scholarship once lighted at Sunargaon spread its light far and wide. 
As a result, Zafar Ahan, the warrior-saint of Tribeni (Satgaon) founded a 
Madrasah in 698 A. H. to propagate Islamic learning in the territory of 
Satgaon where 15 years later another Madrasah called Darul-Khairat was 
established by Skihabuddin Zafar Ahan Ahani Jahan, the feudatory chief 
of Satgaon in the reign of Sultan Shamsuddin Firoze (c. 7o1- -722/1301- 
1322).'8 

In the 14th century of the Christian era, as Dr. Wise tells us,'9 Sunar- 
gaon seemed to have been renowned for her holy and learned men. 
Besides, they were held in such esteem that when Jait Mal ( Jalaluddin, d. 
about 835/1431) embraced Islam, he summoned from Sunargaon Shaykh 
Zahid, the pe of Shaykh Nur Qutb’Alam (d. 851/1447, the son and 
successor of Shaykh Ala’ul-Haq,?° to teach him Islamic ritual and doctrines 
and also advise him in administrative affairs, a statement that bears clear 
evidence to the fact that Sunargaon in this period excelled the rest of 
Bengal in respect of Islamic learning. 

That Sunargaon in its palmy days, particularly in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, was a centre of learning to which thronged saints and savants 
from far and near is clear from the fact that amidst the ruims and debris 
overgrown with thickets and jungles of modern Sunargaon there are, as 
the natives would have us believe, at least as many as 150 ‘gaddis’ of 
faqirs.2. ‘Fhe inscriptions on the two mosques built in 925/1519 and g29/ 
1523 at Sunargaon also throw light on the profound learning and high 
intellectual attainments of their respective builders Mulla Hizabr Ahan 
and Mulla Mubarak the latter of whom described as 
cs dolly clgiill Sgtiig cl) ally cl! ey.(the chief of chieftains and vizirs, 
and the leader of jurists and the traditionists)?? the highest tribute that was 
ever paid to the memory of any savant of Bengal in the past. 

Before we conclude, it would not be out of place to refer to the well- 
known and oft-repeated story of the ruler of Sunargaon, Ghiyathuddin 
Azam Shah (1367-1409) and his three concubines.?3 Once the king fell 
dangerously ill and his recovery from his ailment was very slow inspite of 


18. History of Bengal, vol. ii, pp. 75, 77; 

19. J. Wise. Notes on Sunargaon, published in 7. A. S. B., vol. XLIII, p. 85. 

20. Supra note (1), p. 125. 

21. J. Wise; Notes on Sunargaon vide 7. A. S. B. XLII, p. 85. 

22. j. A. S. B., 1873 p. 295; and Ma’arif of Azamgarh, vol. 23, the article of 
H. Habibur Rahman on “+, 4, ale ce SIR” 


Some scholars have doubted the genuineness of the story and have maintained 
that Hafiz died in 1371 while Ghiyathuddin A’zam Shah ascended the throne 
of Bengal in 1389, 18 years after the death of the renowned poet, and so the 
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the best efforts of his court physicians. In despair, he desired that he should 
be bathed by his three favourite concubines, Sarw, Gul and Lala. Fortuna- 
tely, it so happened that as a result of the bath the king actually recovered. 
Naturally enough, he began to love the slave girls more than he did ever 
before. At this, the ladies of the ‘harem’ and the other concubines of the 
king grew jealous of the afore-said three concubines and began to taunt 
them as ‘Ghassalah’ (the bath-women of the king). When the king heard 
of this taunting remark, he composed extempore and recited the following 
hemistich: 39+. WY 9 JS Syw Sade gil. ‘O cup-hearer, there goes the 


talk of the Cypress, the Rose, and the Tulip’. But when he tried to 
complete the couplet he failed. He, then, ordered his court poets to 
complete the verse. It so happened that they too did not succeed to his 
satisfaction. He, thereupon sent his envoy with rich presents to Hafiz, the 
illustrious contemporary poet of Shiraz and invited him to come to his 
court and supply the second hemistich. Hafiz, however, did not come to 
Sunargaon, but sent a ghazal of which the opening verse contained the 
above hemistich as its first part to which he added the following hemistich 
as the second part: 39 6 lies WL Sow 29 ‘And this discussion concerns 


the three bath-women., ‘The poet intuitively referred to the three flowers 
as ‘“‘Thalathai Ghassala” (the three bath-women). This versified reply of 
Hafiz that miraculously enough echoed a real incident of which he was 
unaware is considered by some as showing the spiritual attainment of the 
immortal mystic poet of Shiraz. 

The above incident shows that the rulers of Sunargaon were patrons 
of learning and men of letters whose munificence was showered not only 
upon the savants and scholars of their own dominion but also upon those 
of far-off countries. 

Sunargaon, however, fast lost its importance after it was ignomin- 
ously surrendered by Musa Ahan, the last independent ruler of Sunargaon, 
and the leader of the historical Twelve Bhuiyas of Bengal, to Islam Ahan, 
the Mughal viceroy of Bengal under Jahangir (r. 1601-1613) in 1611 A.D. 
To crown all, soon afterwards the pillaging and plundering hands of Mags 
brought about its complete extinction and suaihiaton, and it never rose 
again to historical importance. 

Alas with its political eclipse vanished also all its cultural and literary 


story of Ghiyathuddin Shah’s inviting Hafiz to his court could not be ¢rue. 
But we beg to differ from the above view inasmuch as Ghiyathuddin Azam 
Shah, son of Sikandar Shah and grandson of Ilyas Shah, on his revolt against 
his father established himself as an independent ruler of Sunargaon, the then 
Eastern Capital of Bengal in 1367, and ruled there until the year 1389 when 
he formally and finally succeeded his father as the Sultan of the whole of 
Bengal, vide, History of Bengal, vol. ii, edited by S. Jadunath Sarkar. In the 
light of the above historical facts Ghiyathuddin Shah’s invitation to Hafiz is 
quite possible and cannot, therefore, be ruled out as improbable. 
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glories and achievements. On its conquest by Islam Ahan, Sunargaon 
yielded its palm to Dacca as the capital of Eastern Bengal which was des- 
tined to play a yet more glorious role as it has been doing to-day. 


M. SAGuir Hasan AL-MAtsuMI 





GUJARAT’S CONTRIBUTION TO GUJARI 
AND URDU 


CHOLARS interested in the history of the Urdu language hold 
S different views regarding its origin and advance different theories to 
trace its early forms. It is interesting to note that in this connection 
the name of Gujarat has also been suggested as the region where this 
language originated. Like other theories of this kind perhaps it cannot 
stand the test of scrutiny and criticism, but as it falls outside our scope, we 
need not discuss the spacious arguments advanced in its favour. However 
what strikes us as important is the fact, borne out and corroborated by 
modern researches, that it was in Gujarat where this language first received 
a definite literary form. No finality can be claimed for such a conclusion 
which is the inevitable result of the study of the available sources. The 
discovery of fresh material might make a revision of our view imperative, 
for it is inconceivable that in Northern India no attempt should have been, 
made for enriching this language in its earlier stages. Even if we rule out 
of consideration the Hindawi diwan ascribed to Mas’ud-i-S’ad-i-Salman, a 
poet of the Ghaznawid regime, by ‘Aufi and Amir Ahusrau, it is rather 
difficult to brush aside the clear statement of Ahusrau to the effect that he 
had produced something in Hindawi.'' Unfortunately none of his Hindawi 
writings has escaped the ravage of time, otherwise we should have been in 
a better position to know the structure of the language and assess its pro- 
gress in the thirteenth century. His Persian mathnawi Taghlag Nama in 
which he describes the military achievements of Ghivath ad-Din Taghlaq 
contains a Hindustani phrase which reveals the true nature of the Hindawi 
of which Ausrau speaks so enthusiastically 


“Hay, Hay, tir mara” 
(Alas! He shot the arrow.) 


These words clearly refute the somewhat quaint remark of Dr. Qadri 
Zor? of Hyderabad that Amir Ahusrau wrote in a language which was 


1. Dibacha of Ghurrat al-Kamal 
2. Urdu Shahpare p. 9. 
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not generally spoken by the people. In the last quarter of the eighth 
century of the Hegira we find Mulla Dawud compiling a Hindi mathnawi 
entitled Chandaban describing the romance of Lorak and Chanda. This 
poem was very popular and widely quoted during the reign of Akbar—a 
fact borne out by Badauni3 in his Muntakhab-at-Tawarikh. An incomplete 
copy of Lorak and Chanda was discovered by the late Professor Shayrani 
who briefly analysed its contents. Let us hope that one day scholars will 
succeed in discovering a complete copy of this Hindi mathnawi and bring 
to light some hidden treasures preserved in private libraries in Northern 
India. 

Timur’s invasion of India in 01/1398 considerably weakened the 
Central Government of Delhi which could not prevent the provincial 
governors from proclaiming themselves independent rulers. As far as_ the 
province of Gujarat was concerned this incident had great political and 
literary importance. ‘The establishment of the independent sultanate of 
Gujarat synchronised with the migration of a large number of men from 
the north. Of these emigrants Shaykh Ahmad khattu,and Qutb-i-‘Alam 
deserve special mention. It is obvious that this influx must have introduc- 
ed a new element into the society of Gujarat and made a notable addition 
to the number of men already using Hindustani as a vehicle of expression. 
Shaykh Ahmad Khattu, as his name implies, had his connections with 
Khattu, a small place in Rajputana, where his spiritual guide Baba Ishaq 
Magiribi lies buried. Strange stories have been told of the aristocratic 
origin of the Shaykh and his accidental association with Baba Ishaq who 
received his disciple as a windfall in Delhi consequent upon a _ violent 
storm. That the Shaykh was held in high esteem by the kings and no- 
bles of the time is corroborated by his intercession 4 with Timur on behalf 
of the citizens of the imperial city. Fortunately there are two collections 
of the utterances of the saint compiled by Salah ad-Din al-Iraji and Abul 
Qasim, the Imam of the Sarkhej_ mosque, respectively. Abul Qasim or 
Muhammad Qasim has left a very graphic account of the life of the 
Shaykh from the cradle to the grave. The Shaykh has been described as a 
man with wide sympathies, broad outlook and profound learning. His 
discussions with contemporary scholars are a clear indication of his intel- 
lectual attainments. ‘The moral courage shown by him in the presence of 
Timur both in India and Samarqand would excite the admiration of all. 
One of the valuable possessions of the Pir Muhammad Shah library at 
Ahmedabad is a fine manuscript of a treatise of Shaykh Ahmad dealing 
with the saints of the Magf/ribi order and a commentary on it by Ismail 
ibn Ibrahim, This treatise was dedicated to Sultan Ahmad Shah, 
Towards the end of the commentary the Shaykh’s birth-place has been 
shown to be Ahattu while generally Delhi is believed to be the place where 


3. Muntakhab al-Tawarikh Vol. 1, p. 250. 
4. Muntakhab Vol. 1, p. 270. 
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he was born. From a number of Arabic and Persian verses of the Shaykh 
quoted by his biographer Abul Qasim it is obvious that he could compose 
graceful verses with ease. A real Sufi that he was, he could not neglect 
the claim of Hindi as a medium of communication between himself and 
those who were likely to come into contact with him. A Sufi’s appeal on 
account of its cosmopolitan character always attracts a large circle. It is 
for this reason that we find the collection of his utterances interspersed 
with Hindi verses. In the dargah of the saint there is a Persian transla- 
tion of the Quran which was probably transcribed in the gth century of 
the Hegira. The popular belief attributes its authorship to the Shaykh but 
in the absence of any definite information on this point no positive state- 
ment can be made. 

Hadrat Qutb-i--Alam was an illustrious descendant of Makhdum 
Jalal Jahaniyan, the ancestor of the Buhkari Sayyids of Gujarat. He 
came from Uch, which now forms a part of the Bahawalpur state in the 
West Punjab. Uch, though a small place in itself, has been associated 
with the names of Bukhari saints and Ismaili missionaries. The Sanctity 
attached to this place made Shaykh Abd al-Haq5 describe it as a ‘‘region 
which has a spiritual charm peculiar to itself.”” With his glorious family 
traditions and saintliness of character Qutb-i-‘Alam was accorded in 
Gujarat a grand reception which he amply deserved. As was naturally 
expected of a man hailing from the north-western part of India he 
employed Hindi (Hindustani) as a medium in order to communicate his 
thoughts to his disciples and admirers. Some of his utterances which 
have been preserved in the pages of the local histories of Gujarat—the 


Miv’at-i-Sikandart and Mir at-i-Ahmadi, make this point abundantly clear. 
For example :— 


“‘Chishtiyon ne pakai ane Bukhariyon ne khai”’ 
(You Chishtis cooked it and the BukAaris ate it) 
“Tusada nasib dohon which” 
(You have your share in both) 
‘‘Miyan Mahmud Asan thi wadda tusan thi wadda sade ghar 
Jalal Jahaniyan aya” 
(Greater than us and greater than you, has Jalal Jahaniyan graced 
our house.) 
“Kaya hay? Yih loha hay kih lakkad hay kih paththar hay?” 
(What is this? Is it iron, wood or stone ?) 


Words like ‘ane,’ ‘tusan’ ‘sade’ unmistakably show the influence of 
Gujarati and Panjabi. Instances of such Hindi utterances are to be found 
in a greater number in the case of his more illustrious son Shah-i-‘Alam, 
for whom the author of the Mir’at-i-Sikandari seems to have entertained 
unbounded regard and devotion. If we are to believe the statement of 


5. Akhbar al-Akhyar p. 205; 
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Shaykh Sikandar Mahmud Begada would have succumbed to the diabo- 
lical designs of his elder brother Sultan Qutbud-Din, had not Shah-i-‘Alam 
afforded Mahmud a safe asylum under his protection. ‘Parh Dokre’—O 
old man, read!—are the words supposed to have been addressed by 
Shah-i-‘Alam to the young Fath Akan (Mahmud’s original name) who 
bad a very unpleasant surprise visit from his elder brother. Legend has it 
that the miraculous utterance of the saint was instrumental in Mahmud’s 
appearing as anold man to the unwelcome visitor. Other utterances 
like:— 

“Are Miyan, alolak bolte kayun nahin ?” 

(O young fellow! Why don’t you speak ?) 

“Rajanji bakrote badal bakrota” 
(O Lord, a kid for a kid) 


are also associated with some incidents of his life or miracles, attributed to 
his supernatural powers. His disciples were legion. One of the disting- 
uished disciples of the saint was Shaykh Chailanda whose name has been 
eclipsed by that of his son Qadi Mahmud Daryai. The jikri form of 
verse which was popular among the Sufis of India was developed to per- 
fection by the enraptured mystic of Birpur. According to one authority 
jikri is the corrupt form of zikr i. e. the practice of remembrance favoured 
by the Sufis. No less a person than Nizam ad-Din Auliya of Delhi was 
transported into a state of ecstasy on hearing a jikri of one Maulana 
Wajih ad-Din. Qadi Mahmud's jikrish created such a profound impres- 
sion on the minds of men that they have been described by Shaykh 
Abdul-Hagq ® in his Akhbar al Akhyar as “exceedingly agreeable, effec- 
tive and free from effort.” We learn from the same authority that the 
qawwals of Gujarat sang these jikris which bore traces of rapture and 
love. A detailed biographical account of the Qadi with frequent quota- 
tions from his verses was compiled by his disciple and son-in-law Abdar 
Razzaq Ja’fari Zaynabi. ‘There is such plethora of miracles and super- 
natural qualities attributed by the disciple to his master that it involves a 
tremendous strain on our credulity to believe him in spite of his personal 
evidence which apparently we have no reason to reject. When Sultan 
Bahadur Shah was away from his capital, being engaged in the conquest 
of Chitor and his own territory was overrun by Rana Sanga, Qadi 
Mahmud’s adverse remarks against him are said to have considerably 
upset Bahadur Shah who, however, found himself helpless against the 
Qadi. With Bahadur Shah there has also been associated the remark of 
his brother Sultan Sikandar who expressed satisfaction at the death of 
Bahadur Shah’s spiritual preceptor, Shah Shaykh Jiv, which immediately 
followed Bahadur Shah’s migration to Delhi. “Pir mu’a murid jogi hu’a”’ 
(The guide died and the disciple became a wandering yogi) beautifully 


6... Akhbar al-Akhyar p. 162; 
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sums up the exile of Bahadur Shah and the death of Shah Shaykh Jiv. 
When Bahadur Shah suffered defeat at the hands of Humayun mainly on 
account of the treachery of some of his officers, and the perfidy of Rumi 
Ahan became the subject-matter of everybody’s talk, the royal 
parrot echoed the universal condemnation of the traitor by cursing him 
“Phat Rumi Ahan haram khor”’ (O faithless Rumi Ahan, may you be 
cursed). History has preserved a similar saying of Bahadur Shab’s grand- 
father Mahmud Begada which has almost assumed the significance of a 
proverb. Once in compliance with the royal order a goldsmith was 
proceeding towards the palace with a golden rebeck in hand to be pre- 
sented to the king when the Muhtasib (an officer combining in himself 
the functions of the censor of public morals and superintendent of 
weights and measures), Najm ad-Din and his party fell upon the gold- 
smith and broke the rebeck into pieces. Sorely distressed, the goldsmith 
cried bitterly before Mahmud Begada against this uncalled for inter- 
ference of the muhtasib. Comparing his own helplessness with the awe 
and prestige of Shah-i-‘Alam with whom the muhtasib dared not inter- 
fere, the king pertinently remarked: “Nichi beri sab koi jhure” (A low- 
hanging branch is shaken by everybody). 

Such instances can be multiplied if the biographical accounts of the 
saints and the collections of their utterances are fully studied. For our 
purpose the few specimens which we have quoted above are sufficient to 
convince the reader that Hindi or Hindustani was generally understood 
by the people of Gujarat and was availed of as a vehicle of expression in 
the monastery of the dervish as well as at the royal court. After these 
brief introductory remarks we propose to give an outline of the works 
written in Hindi or Gujari in the province of Gujarat. 

An early example of Gujaratis’ interest in Hindi or Hindawi is pro- 
vided by Fadl ad-Din Muhammad ibn Qiwam Balkhi who hailed from 
Kadi, a small town near Pattan, the ancient capital of Gujarat. His 
commentary on Makhzan al-Asrar, the well known mathnawi of Nizami of 
Ganja, which reveals his great erudition and scholarship and which was 
compiled after 795/ 1392 contains Hindi equivalents of Persian words. 
But of far greater importance is his lexicon Bahr al-Fadail (the Ocean of 
Virtues) which he compiled in 838/1434. An exhaustive analysis of this 
work was published by the late Professor Shayrani in the monthly Makhzan7 
of Lahore. Besides about three hundred Hindi words which are to be 
found scattered here and there this work gives brief information on India’s 
geography, astronomy, music, prosody etc. What is still more important 
is that the author has devoted one full chapter to “some Hindawi words 
which are used in Hindi poetry.” 

In the light of the researches so far made it may be claimed that 
Bahaud-Din Bajan was the first person to take interest in writing Hindawi 


Mukhzan 1929 ~ March and April. 
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verses. There might have been others who wrote Hindi verses before 
Bajan but unfortunately we have no record of these persons or their works. 
Bajan’s father Muizzad-Din was a man of piety and devotion. He per- 
formed the pilgrimage to Mecca seven times and seemed to have died 
while observing some religious ceremony because Bajan describes his 
father’s death as martyrdom. We also find a brother of Bajan, Shah 
Maynan who was the disciple of Shah Rahbmatullah. The authors of 
Akhbar al-Akhyar and Mir’at-i-Ahmadi mention Azizullah al-Mutawakkil 
as the spiritual guide of Bajan but he himself refers to Azizullah’s son 
Rahmatullah as his director guiding him on the mystical path. According 
to a statement contained in his Ahazina-i-Rahmat Bajan travelled in the 
north as far as Ahurasan and in the south he claims to have reached the 
border of Ceylon. He was a mystic absorbed in contemplation and 
ecstasy. We are told by Shaykh Ali Muttaqi,® a great scholar and saint 
of the tenth century of the Hegira, that he was initiated into the mystic 
order at the age of eight when his father took him to Bajan for disciple- 
ship. However it was many years after the death of Bajan that Shaykh 
Ali Muttaqi sat at the feet of Bajan’s son Shah Abdul Hakim and obtained 
from him the Ahirga of succession. Bajan died in g12 A.H. at Burhan- 
pur. In his treatise referred to above he has quoted several of his verses 
which clearly betray Hindi. influence. One notable point incidentally 
made clear by Bajan is the identity of Hindawi with Dihlawi. Some of the 
headlines describe the language as Dihlawi while Hindawi is shown as the 
language of the poem in certain places. The terms Hindawi and Dihlawi 
are to be found in works of Amir Ahusrau who boastfully declared, “As I 
am in fact the parrot of India question me in Hindawi so that I may talk 
sweetly.” In his Nuh Sipihr which has recently been published by the 
Islamic Research Association of Bombay, Amir Khusrau® writes :— “Now 
in India every province has a peculiar idiom for the expression of various 
thoughts. There is Sindhi, Lahori, Kashmiri, Kabari ( ? Kanadi ), Dhur- 
Sumundri, Telugu, Gujari, Mahbari, Gouri, Bengali and Oudhi but in 
Delhi and in its suburbs the language is the same Hindawi that has been 
current here for all forms of speech since olden times.” 
Bajan seems to confirm the statement of Afusrau and alternately 
calls his language Hindawi and Dihlawi. Of the Hindi verses composed 
by Bajan only a few have been handed down to posterity; those are 
included in his Khazina-i Rahmat which was originally intended to be a 
biographical account of Shah Rahmatullah and his ancestors. In spite 
of the Arabic and Persian element which make their influence felt in the 
verses of Bajan, it is the Hindi metres which have been employed, though 
there are other metres also. Generally the structure of the language and 
its grammar are based upon Hindi. In what he calls the Dihlawi 


8. Akhbar al-Akhyar pp 258-59. 
9. Life and works of Amir Ahusrau p. 185 ; Nuh Sipihr pp. 179 and 180. 
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language Bajan describes the deceitful nature of the world and commences 
his description with the following couplet :— 


“Yih fitni kab kisay yih milti hay— 
Jab milti hay tab chhalti hay” 
When does this cheat meet any one ? 
Whenever it meets (anyone) it deceives (bim). 
We give below another specimen of his verses:- 
‘‘Rawal dewal kahin na jana 
Phata paihna rukha khana 
Ham darweshan ehi rit 
Pani loren hor masit 
Baythen thandi achhin chhaon 
Jo koi deve so hi kbaon” 
(We do not go to the king’s palace, 
We put on rags and eat dry bread. 
The practice of us, the derwishes, is this, 
We search for water and mosque 
In the pleasant cool shade we sit, 
And eat whatever we get from others.) 


The next Hindi poet to demand our attention is Qadi Mahmud 
Daryai, a fine manuscript of whose diwan is preserved in the library of my 
esteemed friend Sayyid Jalal ad-Din alias Kalu Miyan Mashhadi of 
Ahmedabad. Fortunately there is no lack of materia] concerning the life 
and work of Qadi Mahmud. ‘Two works were written in his lifetime by 
his disciple and son-in-law Abdar Razzaq Ja’fari and a work entitled 
Kanz al Karamat was compiled by Shaykh Umar. One of the decendants 
of Qadi Chaylanda, Mansur bin Muhammad wrote the Tuhfat al-Qari 
(Gift of the reader) in 1119/1707 and divided his book into three parts. 
The first part contains an account of ‘Abbas, an uncle of the Prophet, 
whom the author claims to be his great ancestor. In the second part he 
has traced the career of Shah ‘Ali Sarmast who was the first member of 
the family to settle in Gujarat. Raja Karn is said to have been impress- 
ed by the picturesque appearance of ‘Ali Sarmast riding on a lion and 
using a snake as a whip. Such stories are generally spread to overawe 
the credulous people who are always found ready to believe them. 
The descendants of ‘Ali Sarmast continued to enjoy esteem and reputa- 
tion for their saintly character till they were eclipsed by Qadi Hamidad- 
Din, generally known amongst the people of Gujarat as Qadi Chaylanda. 
His charming personality attracted the attention of Shah ‘Alam who 
accepted him as one of the disciples. Stories current about his mira- 
culous powers need not detain us here. One thing we must bear in mind 
and that is Qadi Chaylanda’s leaving Karintha and finding a new home 
in Birpur near the Alat hills. Itis with this place that the name of 
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Chaylanda’s son Qadi Mahmud is associated. Even in his childhood the 
young Mahmud’s conduct, marked by spiritual leanings, compelled the 
admiration of all people. His poems which are marked by pathos and 
sentiment evoke a deep response in the hearts of the readers and fully 
justify the praises showered upon them by the authors of the Akhbar al- 
Akhyar, Tarikh-i-Chishtiyya and Khazinat al-Asfiya. Kingly favours had 
no attraction for Qadi Mahmud who, we are told, displeased Bahadur 
Shah by some of his remarks. Mahmud’s diwan has not yet been 
published and we are inclined to believe that linguistic difficulties 
probably are the formidable obstacle which the scholars find difficult to 
overcome. Qadi Sadr ad-Din of Godhra published in 1921 a brief life- 
sketch of Qadi Mahmud and his ancestors. Through the kindness of my 
friend Dr. B. M. Tirmidhi I have been able to procure a copy of this 
work which contains a number of Qadi Mahmud’s poems. In order to 
acquaint the general readers with the mystical trends of a saint absorbed 
in divine love we give below a beautiful soul-stirring poem: 


“Mit saluna so mayn paya 
Jis ka tha mujh hawa 
Sakhi samani bache hun rani 
Mil mil karun wadhawa 
Prithwi sari sab dhundhi 
Kahin khoj na paya 
Auchit meri man chetna nahin 
So ghar baithe aya 
Payar kiya mujhe mahat chadhae 
Neh laga it mitha 
Hath munh dekh kar sab ko rahyyan 
Jab eh ditha ditha 
Saye mera tal pas na chhore 
Tal Tal hans kanth lawe 
Mahmud man men bahuten rakhe 
Suhag ang namawe.” 
(I found the graceful friend for whom I had cherished a desire. 
Among my companions I am the queen today and I offer congratulations. 
I searched for him in the whole universe but no trace of him I found. 
It was not correct for me to think so, so he came to me at my place. 
He endeared me to Himself for He found love so sweet. 
All my companions were dazed to see this remarkable sight. 
My friend did not leave my company for a moment and every 
moment he cheerfully embraced me. 
Mahmud preserves many things in the mind and bows before love.) 


Generally the verses of Qadi Mahmud bristle with difficulties for the 
average reader but some verses are written in a simple and plain langu- 
age and are easily intelligible to anyone who is conversant with Hindustani 
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e.g. the following verse which he addressed to his father while 
imploring the latter to accept him as a disciple. for he thought that the 
matter could not brook any further delay : 


“Jo din gaya so phir na awe) 
Mahmud kon tujh bin.aur na bhawe’’. 
(The day that passes will never return 
And no one can please Mahmud except you. ) 


Qadi Mahmud breathed. his last in 941/1534. and. was buried at 
Birpur where his tomb still attracts.a large number of visitors. 

Before taking leave of Qadi Mahmud it would be proper to invite the 
attention of the readers to a few points which have been incidentally 
mentioned by the author of the Tuh/atul-Oari referred to above. The 
title Chaylanda by which the father of Qadi Mahmud is generally known 
has been explained by this authority as the words Cha Walada uttered by 
Qutb-i-‘Alam of Vatva in the dialect of Uch white blessing Qadi Hamid. 
Another notable point which he states so clearly is that he uses the term 
Gujari for the vehicle of expression adopted by the Qadi. Incidentally 
we learn from him that one Shaykh ‘Alim of Mahmudabad had composed 
Wafat Nama (on the death of the Prophet) in the Gujari language of 
which one couplet has also been reproduced...On account of shah 
Chaylanda’s association with the Raja of Lunawada, the author of the 
Tuhfa quotes some forty Hindi verses describing the origin of Lundawada 
and tracing the genealogy of the rulers of that place. A manuscript of 
the Tuhfa is in the library of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society while an incomplete copy of the book which originally belonged 
to Qadi Sadr ad-Din of Godhra is in the library of Professor N. A. Nadvi. 

Of the various Sufi orders that established themselves in Gujarat the 
Rifa‘is hold a distinguished place. They trace the origin of their frater- 
nity to Sayyid Ahmad Rifa‘i (d. 1183 A.D.) whose descendants have 
carried the message of their master to every nook and corner of the 
Muslim worla. One branch of the family which settled in Ahmedabad 
produced a Sufi poet in the person of Shah ‘Aliji Gamdhani who lies 
buried in the Raikhad locality. ‘The collection ot his verses known <as 
Jawahri Asrarallah (the gems of divine secrets) was at first prepared by 
one of his disciples Shaykh Habibullah or Shaykh Abul Hasan 
Muhammad al-Qurayshi. Later on in the lifetime of the samt his grand- 
son Sayyid Ibrahim was prevailed upon by some members of the frater- 
nity to write a new preface to the diwan as they felt that the preface 
contributed by Abul Hasan was too brief. Besides providing a new 
preface he incorporated in the diwan a Persian qasida composed by Abul 
Hasan and arranged the book into chapters in accordance with the 
instructions of Shah ‘Aliji. The chapters were however not arranged 
subject-wise but the verses were arranged alphabetically, each letter of 
the alphabet signifying a new chapter. Shah ‘Aliji presented a copy of 
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his diwan to Makhdum Bahaud-Din of Barnawa during the laitter’s visit 
to Ahmedabad. For observing complete renunciation Bahaud-Din was 
known as the chief of the recluses but his high rank as one of the greatest 
exponent of Indian music has been recognised by those who are compc- 
tent to express their opinion on this subject. 

Faqirullah in his Raga Darpan speaks of the achievements of Bahaud-Din 
as a musician who is considered the second great master after Amir 
Ahusrau. 

Both Abul Hasan and Sayyid Ibrahim who wrote prefaces to the 
diwan of Shah ‘Aliji expressly describe the vehicle of expression of Gujari 
apparently showing its connection with Gujarat. This was the first time 
that the term Gujari was used to denote the Hindi spoken in Gujarat in 
the tenth century of the Hegira and it persists in subsequent writings 
down to the first quarter of the twelfth century. This term did not 
remain confined to the province of Gujarat but it penetrated as far as the 
Deccan where some poets choose to call their language Gujari. Evidently 
this tendency on the part of the Deccani poets has aroused the curiosity 
of modern scholars who have tried to interpret it according to their own 
lights. Maulvi Abdul Haq is of the opinion that the language of some of 
the Deccani poets is Gujart Hindi as it bears clear traces of Gujarat. 
Another scholar, Dr. Muhyid-Din Qadri Zor, has tried to trace this 
trend to the immigration of several disunguished Gujaratis who after the 
fall of the Gujarat Sultanate, were invited to Bijapur by Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, It was this influence of the Gujarati immigrants that induced the 
Deccani poets to call their language Gujari in order to distinguish it from 
Deccani but this separatism soon vanished and Deccani ultimately 
triumphed. Judging the opinions of these competent scholars impartially, 
one is inclmed to think that they have not been able to appreciate fully 
the important part played by Gujarat in the development of the lingua 
franca of India. As far back as’ 1931 this lack of appreciation was point- 
ed out by Professor Shayrani who has contributed more than any other 
scholar to the subject of Gujarat’s contribution to Urdu and Gujari. He 
was definitely of opinion that all those Deccani scholars who style their 
medium of expression Gujari must be really the inhabitants of Gujarat o1 
their descendants who settle in the Deccan. It is gratifying to note that 
Maulvi Abdul Haq, in a recent issue (October 1949) of the Urdu quar- 
terly now being published from Karachi, has unequivocally accepted the 
view advanced by Professor Shayrani and in the course of a review on a 
biography of Urdu poets. (Mir’at as-Shu’ara) has remarked that Shamsul- 
Ushshaq Miranji (d. 902/1496) or Bijapuri originally belonged to Gujarat 
and hence composed his verses in Gujari. Similarly his son Shah 
Burhanud-Din Janam (d. 990 A.H.) writes in his Hujjatul-Baqa: 


“Je howe gyan bichari 
Na dekhe bhaka Gujari”’ 
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(If a person is truly learned he would not mind the Gujari language). 
In another work Jrshad Nama he again remarks:— 

“Yih sab Gujari kiya zaban 

Kar yih aina diya naman.” 
(I have explained all this in the Gujari language). 


Janam has also written a prose work entitled Kalimat ul-Haqa’iq in 
Gujari. His son Aminud-Din ‘A’la_ (d. 941/1534) has also selected 
Gujari for expressing his thoughts. Another notable emigrant from 
Gujarat was Shah Hashim Husayni ‘Alawi (d. 1055/1645) whose sayings 
and verses which are all in Gujari have been collected in book form 
by his disciple Shah Murad, the son of Sayyid Jalal, under the title 
of Maqsud al-Murad. This frank and unambiguous statement of Maulvi 
Abdul Haq will go a long way to establish the fact that the people of 
Gujarat who left their native province for one reason or another con- 
tinued to enrich the Gujari language even in the Deccan. 

Reverting to Shah ‘Aliji’s diwan, it may be described as a collection 
of various poems which reveal strong Sufistic tendencies. The whole of 
the diwan is permeated by the spirit of pantheism and it is for this reason 
that the author of the Mir’at-i-Ahmadi compares it to the diwan of a 
Persian poet Maghribi who is a thorough-going pantheist. Shah ‘Aliji 
seems to have transcended the attributes and absorbed himself in the 

‘divine essence. He finds natural phenomena revealing the beauty of the 
Divine Beloved. Even the flowers and trees seem to be communicating 
the secrets to his penetrating eyes. The poet is intoxicated by love which 
makes him assume the forms of Majnun and Layla, Ahusrau and Shirin, 
the bridegroom and the bride and reveal in the company of the Eternal 
Beloved. Hence the poems are called Mukashafat (mystic revelations). 
There are only a few poems which deal with other subjects, e.g. the birth 
of the Prophet, praise of the great ancestor of the Rifa’is, Sayyid Ahmad 
Kabir, and some aspects of prayers. We reproduce below two specimens 
of his verses :— 


“‘Sadh uthe yun payaran mujhkon bhes Karekar apas ra’un. 
Kahin so nausha ho kar a’un kahin so aras ap kahaun. 
Pagri bandh qaba latkaun paihrun hans zarina sara. 
Sehra har hamelan paibrun dal badal Je houn uswara. 
Dhol damamen unton par sat sabad sab bajat jaen. 
Sab jag keri khushboi lok so bhar bhar layawen.’’ 
(The impulse of love makes me appear in diverse guises. 
At places I appear as a bridegroom and at other places they call me 
a bride. 
I put on a turban and tunic and adorn myself with a gold necklace. 
I garland myself and ride with great pomp. 
Drums and trumpets upon the backs of camels produce even kinds 
of sounds. 
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People bring in large quantities the sweet fragrance of the 
whole world). 


“Chhoro lokach larai kan karo yih prem kahanin 
Tumhon tumari Shirin bhawe munj ko meri Layla suhanin. 
Je tum Layla joya loro munj Majnun ki naynon dekho. 
Tumhon tumari Shirin jovo Layla kon kayun pekho.” 

(O people stop quarreling, listen to this story of Jove. 

Your S/iirin is dear unto you while Layla is dear unto me. 

If you want to tudge Layla see her with the eyes of Majnun. 

You may appreciate your Shirin but why should you find fault with 

Layla ?) 


Shah ‘Aliji tried to introduce Persian metres in Hindi. Generally the 
tenor of his thoughts is Indian, though Persian influences can also be 
traced in his verses. 


The mosque attached to the shrine Shah ‘Aliji was built by one 
Malik Jalal in 960/1552. There are four chronograms of its construction, 
three in Arabic and onein Hindi. The Hindi chronogram was brought 
to light by my friend Dr. M. Abdullah Chaghtai in his Monuments of 
Ahmedabad. 


Another great figure that shone in the literary firmament of Gujarat 
in the tenth century of the Hegira was Ahub Muhammad Chisiti who 
witnessed the final overthrow of the Gujarat Sultanate in 980/1572. 
This saint was so much engrossed in his spiritual meditations that he did 
not allow his calm to be disturbed by the internal conflicts which divided 
the Gujarati nobles into rival camps and which ultimately resulted in the 
annexation of Gujarat by Akbar. ‘Though he was a prolific writer yet his 
fame chiefly rests upon Ahub Tarang, a mathnawi in Hindi and its Persian 
commentary Amwaj-i-Ahabi which is the Persian equivalent of Ahub Tarang, 
that is, the waves of Ahub. ‘This commentary is a clear exposition of the 
subjects discussed in the mathnawi and unlike other commentaries does 
not follow the text and does not explain each and every verse of Ahub 
Tarang which an average reader finds difficult to understand. The math- 
nawi was composed in 986/1578, and its commentary was written in 1000/ 
1591. The usefulness of the commentary for a proper understanding of 
the mathnawi need not be over-emphasised. Besides it, Ahub Muhammad 
is the author of several treatises and a commentary on Jam-i- Jahan Numa, 
(the world-revealing goblet) a Sufistic work of some importance. Most 
of these works are preserved in the Pir Muhammad Shah library at 
Ahmedabad. Histreatise on Sulh-i-Aul (Universal Peace) reveals his 
broad outlook on life and the catholicity of his taste. As an author he 
occupies a much higher position than the poets and writers mentioned 
above. 

Khub Tarang is a mathnawi written in a short Hindi metre. Pantheistic 
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Sufism and its elaborate doctrine have been described in a very lucid 
and forceful manner and made intelligible by means of stories graphically 
illustrating the sublime truths. In the preface Ahub Muhammad des- 
cribes himself as a disciple of Shaykh Kamal Muhammad of Sistan from 
whose fountain-head he claims to have drunk deep. Explaining the 
following couplet : 


‘Jun meri boli munh bat— Arab ‘Ajam mil ek sangat.”’ 


Khub Muhammad writes in his commentary: ‘All have composed 
or still compose verses in theirown language and I compose verses in 
Gujarati mixed with Arabic and Persian.’ In the preface to Bha o Bhed, 
another work in verse by the author and devoted to an elucidation of 
the rhetorical figures, he writes :— 

**Jiyun dil ‘Arab ‘Ajam ki bat—Sun bole boli Gujarat”’ 

Though Ahub Muhammad does not explicitly call his language Gujari, 
from the description he has given and from the nature of the language he 
has used we can safely infer that his Gujarati is akin to the Gujariemployed 
by other poets. One main feature commonly met with in the verses of these 
poets is that in certain cases they exercise the right of casting Arabic and 
Persian words in a mould which makes them easily intelligible to the 
common readers e.g. kagal for kaghaz and janawar for janwar. 

Another work of Ahub Muhammad Chishti, Chhand Chhandan, deals 
with Hindi and Persian prosody. As the examples of the various metres 
have been drawn from his own verses it seems that Hindi verses were not 
generally written in Persian metres. It was an attempt at popularising 
Persian metres for the Hindi language. In the eleventh century of the 
Hegira this revolutionary change decided the future of Urdu which 
adopted Persian metres, idioms and imagery. ‘The poetical works of 
Muhammad Quli Qutub Shah of Golconda who ruled from 988/1580 to 
1030/1620 clearly indicate the new influences at work. The progress in 
this direction was so rapid that even before the eleventh century came to 
a close this Persianised Hindi produced a great poet like Wali of Gujarat 
whose verses opened a new chapter in the history of this language, and 
inspired the poets of Northern India to follow in his footsteps. 

After Khub Muhammad Chishti we do not hear of a great Gujarati 
poet making his contribution to the enrichment of Gujari literature until 
1109/1697 when Amin composed a mathnawi on the celebrated romance 
of Yusuf wa Zulaykha in the reign of Aurangzeb whom he mentions in the 
preface. Evidently this wide gap may be accounted for by the dearth of 
material at our disposal otherwise it is inconceivable that the active 
Gujarati genius had been dormant for about a century. Though it is 
difficult to point out a great poet in the period intervening between 
Khub Muhammad Chishti and Amin we may make areference to Shaykh 
Mustafa of Gujarat who held several discussions with the Ulama at the 
court of Akbar. Gujarat had been an important centre of the Mahdawi 
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movement which was started by Sayyid Muhammad Mahdi of Jaunpur 
in the reign of Mahmud Begda. In fact it was at varli, a small place 
near Nahrwala Pattan, that Sayyid Muhammad is said to have heard an 
invisible speaker saying, ‘“Thou art Mahdi”. Sayyid Muhammad 
visited Ahmedabad and stayed in the mosque of Tajkhan. His dynamic 
personality attracted a large number of adherents. It is said that Sultan 
Mahmud Begda who was anxious to have a glimpse of the Sayyid was 
dissuaded by the ministers from doing so. In the Ahatam-i-Sulaymani, 
which contains a biographical account of the Mahdi, a number of his 
Hindi utterances have been preserved. From thesame source we learn 
that Shah ‘Aliji Gamdhani was severely criticised by the Mahdi who 
exclaimed: ‘‘His person is disapproved and his poetry is also rejected.” 
The successors of the Mahdi in Gujarat experienced great hardships on 
account of the orthodox theologians. One of them Shaykh Mustafa who 
died in 984 A.H.'® was summoned by Akbar to Agra. The collection of 
his Persian letters is well known. Of these one is particularly significant 
inasmuchas it contains a rekhta. It would not be out of place if we 
were to give a brief explanation of this term because it is one of the several 
names—Hindawi, Hindi, Hindustani, Gujari, Deccani—by which Urdu 
has been known in the various stages of its development. The word 
Rekhta has been interpreted differently by different scholars but the 
explanation offered by the late Professor Shayrani is now generally con- 
sidered as reasonable and convincing. Inhis Aitab-i-Chishtiyya Makhdum 
Alaud-Din of Barnawa defines Rekhta as a song composed of Hindi and 
Persian words—a song not restricted to any particular notes. Subse- 
quently it was applied to a poem in which combined Hindi and Persian 
phrases were employed to convey an idea. In the initial stages the 
Persian element was overwhelming but gradually the ground was paved 
for Urdu poetry to be generally described as Rekhta—a term which con- 
tinued to be employed till the middle of the nineteenth century. Of this 
Rekhta we find an example in Bajan’s poems but Shaykh Mustafa’s rekhta 
is a better illustration of this form of poetry. 


The next great poet of Gujarat, Muhammad Amin, has been des- 
cribed as belonging to the Deccan by Sprenger, Hakim Shamsullah 
Qadiri, Nasirud-Din Hashimi and Dr. Muhyid-Din Qadiri Zor but there 
are cogent reasons in favour of his Gujarati origin. In the first instance 
the author describes his vehicle of expression as Gujari :— 


“Suno matlab ahe ab yo Amin ka 

Likhi Gujari mane Yusuf Zulaykha. 
Har ik jage hay qissa Farsi men 

Amin usko utari Gujari men. 


10. According to Bada’uni he died in 983 A.H. Vide Muntakhab al-Tawarikh Vol. 
III p. 51; 
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Kih bujhe har kudam us ki haqiqat 
Bari hay Gujari jag bich ni’mat”’ 


Amin is proud of his Gujari which according to him is a great boon 
in the world. Apart from the language being Gujari, the book contains 
several words which are peculiar to Gujarat, e. g. agal, gam and tham in 
place of age, gaon and thaon. Similarly the conjunction ane (and) and 
the word popat for parrot betray the Gujarati origin of Amin. Unfortu- 
nately the details of his life are not available. All that can be said of 
him is that in the reign of Aurangzeb he composed his mathnawi Yusuf wa 
Aulaykha in the year 1109/1697, as is clear from a reference made by the 
author towards the conclusion of the poem which contains about 4114 
couplets. 

Phe romance of Yusuf and Zulaykha has been a popular theme with 
the Persian, Turkish, Hindustani and Punjabi poets. ‘Though originally 
based on the story of Joseph mentioned in the Quran and of the wife of 
Potiphar of Egypt trying to seduce the young Yusuf unsuccessfully, the 
romance has been considerably embellished by the Persian genius. It is 
strange that no prominent Arab poet selected this fascinating theme for dis- 
playing his poetic talent. Firdausi, the author of the immortal Shahnama, 
is supposed to be the author of the first version of this romance in Persian 
verse but Professor Shayrani, sifting both the internal and external evidence, 
has proved conclusively that it is incorrect to ascribe the authorship of this 
book to Firdausi. Judged by poetic standards the work is considerably 
inferior to the great national epic of Persia. Recently a manuscript has 
been discovered in Persia which leaves no doubt as to the composition 
of the mathnawi in the Seljuq period (see Shafaq’s Abadiyyat-i-lran) 
long after Firdausi was dead. Similarly the name Zulaykha seems to be 
a later invention for, as Mirza Qazwini points out in the second volume 
of his Bist Maqala, the word Zulaykha cannot be traced in the works 
written in the third century. Tabari and Ibn al-Athir give the name of 
Potiphar’s wife as Ra’ il. 

By far the best and most celebrated Persian version of the romance 
is that composed by Jami whose work has greatly influenced all the 
subsequent poets who handled the same subject in ‘Turkish, Hindustani 
and Punjabi. In the arrangement of his subject-matter Amin generally 
follows Jami but differs from his predecessors in certain details of social 
life. While describing the splendid garments and ornaments of Zulaykha, 
Amin presents her in the clothes and ornaments worn by the respectable 
ladies of his own time in India. In contrast with the magnificent and 
artistic presentation of Jami, Amin’s version is simple and free from effort. 
In Persian the sagi namas are wellknown. Even Amin addresses the saqi 
in several places in his Yusuf wa Qulaykha and seeks inspiration from him. 
Amin’s mathnawi has been critically edited by Dr. Faruqi of the 
Karnatak College, Dharwar and accepted for the doctorate by the Uni- 
versity of Bombay. 
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Besides Yusuf wa Zulaykha Amin is the author of some other works of 
which his Tawallud Nama deserves special mention. In it he has given an 
account of the birth of the Prophet in a semi-legendary way. The most 
interesting part of the story is Amin’s introducing a Brahmin at the time 


of the Prophet’s birth and his putting the sacred thread round the neck of 
the Prophet. 


A contemporary of Amin, Muhammad Fath Balkhi, who mentions 
Godhra as his place of residence, translated the Qissa-i-Banu from Persian 
into Deccani. He is also the author of another work which he calls Yusuf- 
i- Thani (Yusuf the second) probably on account of its comparison with 
the Yusuf wa Zulaykha of Amin. In the garb of a romance Fath has tried to 
present to his readers an account of some of the important laws of Islam 
and the fruits of his experience and wisdom. 


Pir Masha’ikh of Ahmedabad (d. 1121/1709) was a voluminous writer 
and the author of a diwan and several mathnawis. Besides him there 
were other poets like Miskin who wrote mathnawis but all of them were 
eclipsed by Wali, the first great poet of the Urdu language. Before we 
give an account of the life of Wali and an estimate of his achievements as 
a poet we must make a reference to two Nisabnamas which seem to have 
been compiled in Gujarat. As far as our knowledge goes Abu Nasr 
Karahi who flourished in the seventh century of the Hegira was the first 
author to make an attempt at employing verse for explaining Arabic words 
in Persian for the benefit of children. ‘This method of instruction became 
so popular that a number of works were written in imitation of Farahi’s 
Nisab as-Sibyan (an Arabic-Persian glossary). In India the popularity of 
this method induced the scholars to teach Persian to children through the 
medium of Hindi, Gujari and Punjabi. We owe to Professor Shayrani’s 
profound erudition an exhaustive account of this branch of literature of 
which two specimens have been discovered in Gujarat. Both are practi- 
cally on the same pattern, each hemistich containing three words, Arabic, 
Persian and Hindi. One Nisahb nama is preserved-in the library of a 
distinguished family of Ankleshwar while the second is in the possession of 
Professor N. A. Nadvi. 


Wali occupies tbe same position in Urdu as Chaucer in English, 
Muhalhil in Arabic and Rudaki in Persian. 
been acknowledged by all Tadhkira writers. 
Deccani scholars have left no stone unturned to try to establish the fact of 
Wali’s belonging to the Deccan and in the pursuit of this object they have 
been encouraged by the conflicting statements of those who have compiled 


His greatness as a poet has 
It is surprising to note that 


biographical accounts of the Urdu poets. These scholars maintain that 
Wali was born in Aurangabad but they conveniently ignore the evidence 
of Hamid Ahan of Aurangabad who is one of the earliest biographers. 
If Wali had been born at Aurangabad nothing would have pleased Hamid 
Khan more than this fact which he would have recorded with a sense of 
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pride. But curiously enough we find Hamid'' Ahan mentioning Ahmed- 
abad as the place to which Wali belonged.'? To my mind this is one of 
the very convincing reasons to show that Wali belonged to Gujarat aud 
not to the Deccan. In spite of their great insistence the scholars of the 
Deccan have to concede that Wali went to Gujarat for his education, 
spent a part of his life there and died in the year 1119/1707 in Abmed- 
abad where he was buried in the grave-yard known as Nili Gunbad (Blue 
Dome). When we turn over the pages of his Diwan we find a mathnawi 
written in praise of Surat, qasidas in honour of Shah Wajihaddin and a 
complimentary reference to Shaykh ‘Ali Riza who according to one 
authority was the spiritual guide ofthe poet. Apart from the Diwan, 
Wali has written a Persian treatise entitled Nural—Ma’rifat (the Light of 
Gnosis). It was generally believed to be devoted to Sufism. Dr. Zahirad- 
Din Madani, formerly on the staff of the Gujarat and Ismail College, and 
at present Assistant Director of the Urdu Research Institute of Bombay, 
has obliged the students of Urdu by publishing the Persian text of this 
treatise and giving in Urdu summary of its contents in the quarterly Urdu 
formerly published by the Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu, Delhi. ‘The learned 
editor has pointed out that the treatise contains an account of the Mad- 
rasa known as Hidayat Bakhsh and the mosque built by Shaykh al-Islam 
Maulana Nurud-Din Siddiqi and completed in 1111/1699. Another 
eminent scholar of Gujarat, Qadi Ahmad Miyan Akhtar, contributed a 
series of articles on Wali to the quarterly Musannif published in Aligarh 
and with enormous labour and wealth of arguments has repudiated the 
contention that Wali belonged to the Deccan. On the positive side he 
marshalled several facts pertaining to the family of Wali and tried to 
prove conclusively that the poet was a member of the family of Shah 
Wajihaddin. 

Wali’s influence on the growth and development of Urdu poetry in 
Northern India was tremendous. It was only after his Diwan was 
acclaimed in the north that we find the poets there directing their atten- 
tion to the imitation of Wali and enriching the Urdu language. It is 
curious to note, however, that Wali does not in any place call his language 
Urdu but uses the term Rekhta to which we have referred above. Gene- 
rally he is believed to be a pupil of Shah Gulshan of Delhi who is credited 
with having advised Wali to incorporate the ideas peculiar to the Persian 

oets in his Urdu verses. Whether this reported advice is a fact or not 
it is difficult to ascertain in the absence of any definite information on 
this point. But one thing is certain. Wali made full use of the Persian 
stock and moulded his Urdu verse after the Persian pattern. The process 


11. Gulshan-i-Guftar p. 8. 

12. There is some controversy with regard to the place of Wali’s birth. This con- 
troversy has been re-opened in the Urdu Journal Aj-Kal of Delhi September 1952 
The whole problem requires an independent examination and it is suggested 
that it may be taken as the subject of another article [ Editor ] 
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of assimilating Persian idioms had been started long since and traces of 
it could be discovered in the verses of Bajan, Shah ‘Aliji Gamdhani and 
Ahub Muhammad Chishti. Wali went a step further. He did not con- 
tent himself with translation of Persian idioms into Urdu but also express- 
ed in his Urdu verse the ideas of his predecessors writing in Persian. In 
certain instances the mould is so perfect that some of his verses may easily 
pass for those written in modern times. In spite of this modernity it is 
obvious that Wali did not effect a complete break with the past. In fact 
he was standing at the cross-roads. In him the old and new moulds 
struggled for supremacy. If this movement had restricted its range only 
to Gujarat and the Deccan the result would have been a marvellous 
compromise between the old and new schools. Once it spread to the 
north the supremacy of the Persian element was a foregone conclusion 
in an atmosphere permeated with Persian language and culture. We 
have sufficient documentary evidence in the form of his verses to show the 
high standard of education which Wali must have received in his younger 
days. His intellectual and literary attainments are amply borne out by 
his frequent references in his Diwan to the verses of the Quran, the tra- 
ditions of the prophet, philosophical terms, works on logic, philosophy, 
astronomy and rhetoric. The treatise Nural-Ma’rifat has been written 
in chaste Persian and bears eloquent testimony to the poet’s intellectual 
equipment. He is also acquainted with the Vedas and the Puranas. 
His circle of friends comprised all castes and creeds. Amrit Lal, Govind 
Lal and Khem Das find place along with Sayyid Abul-Ma’ali, Shamsad- 
Din and Muhammad Yar Ahan. Krishna with his flute and Arjunan 
with his bow and arrow have appealed to the poet’s imagination. Rama 
and Lakshman compel his attention. The rivers Narmada and Tapti 
and the sacred cities of Kashi and Hardwar have not been forgotten by 
the poet. Notwithstanding all this we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
the spell of Persian poets like Anwari, Sa’di, Ahusrau, Hafiz, Jami ‘Urfi 
and Naziri was too strong for Wali who could not resist the temptation 
of imitating these great masters. 

The favourable reception accorded to Wali’s diwan stimulated the 
poets of Northern India in general and those of Delhi in particular to 
develop the ghazal form of poetry till it reached its perfection in Mir 
Taqi Mir. Besides the ghazal Wali displayed his talent in other 
forms of poetry, e. g. qasida, mathnawi etc. His mathnawi on the city 
of Surat and its inhabitants will be read with interest and delight by all 
those who have visited the city and met the people there. Wali’s diwan 
has undergone several editions but the credit of publishing it first in 
1833 A.D. goes to the French orientalist Garcin De Tassy. We reproduce 
below a few verses from a ghazal of Wali written in the old style : 


*‘Kucha-i-yar ayn Kasi hay—Jogi-i-dil wahan ka basi hay.'* 


13. Dil bhi Bairagi-u-Udasi hay-see Diwan p. 292 printed, Anjuman e-Taraqqi, 1927 
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Pi ke bayrag ki udasi son—Dil bhi mere sada udasi hay. 
Ay sanam tujh jabin upar yih khal— 
Hindu-i-Hardwar basi hay. 
Zulf teri hay mauj Jamna ki--Til nazik us ke jiyun sanasi hay.'* 
Ghar tera hay yih rashk-i-dewal-i-Chin— 
Us men muddat son dil upasi hay.” 
(The street of the friend is exactly like Kashi where the yogi of the 
heart resides. 
My heart is always sorrow-stricken on account of the loneliness of 
the penance of the friend. 
O idol, this mole on your forehead resembles a Hindu resident of 
Hardwar. 
Your locks are like the waves of the Jumna and the mole nearby is 
like a Sanyasi. 
Your house excites the jealousy of the Chinese temple where my 
heart has been an attendant long since). 


Wali’s pupils continued the tradition of their master. My friend, 
Dr. Z.H. Madani, has succeeded in tracing a poet of Surat, Raja Ram 
whom he considers to be a contemporary of Wali. In an article which 
he contributed to the quarterly Urdu for January 1944, he has recorded 
his appreciation of the Urdu verses written by Raja Ram. Since Wali’s 
time the Gujarat school has been devoted to Urdu poetry. It was in 
1268/1851 that Sayyid Nurud Din Husayn Ridawi, grandfather of the 


present Qadi Nurud Din of Broach, compiled a tadhkira of the Urdu 
poets of Gujarat under the title of Makhzan ash-Shw ara which has been 
published by the Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu, Delhi. Recently Dr. 
Madani’s thesis on the Urdu Poets of Gujarat has been accepted for the 
doctorate by the University of Bombay. We eagerly look forward to his 
publishing the results of his researches in English or Gujarati for the 
benefit of the people of Gujarat. 


M.I. Dar. 


14. Pas til us Ke jiyur Sanasi hay-ibid. 





"ABBAS AL-’AZZAWI, AN IRAQI HISTORIAN 


ISTORY has always been the favourite subject of Arab writers, and 
one in which they excelled. Even during the period of stagnation, 
when no great work in other branches of Arabic literature was 

produced, some historical books of serious value were written, such as 
‘Abd ar-Rahman al-Gabarti’s *Aja’ib al-athar fi’t-tarajim wa’l-akhbar. 
Though no modern Arab historian could attain the level of Ibn Ahaldun’s 
Muqaddima, nevertheless some deserve more recognition than they have 
received. Among them is ’Abbas al-’Azzawi. 

The list of books written by this scholar is impressive, but only five 
of them have ever been published. Not that the others are less interest- 
ing, but financial obstacles prevent them being printed, especially as this 
kind of writing has a naturally restricted circle of readers, 

*Abbas al-’Azzawi’s largest work, considered his basic one, is the 
History of Iraq between the two Occupations, to wit between the Mongol 
invasion in 1258 and the Turkish conquest in 1638. ‘Three volumes of 
this work appeared in the years 1935-39, the fourth still awaits publication. 

These bulky volumes should be considered an important part in 
modern Arab historiography. Not thatthey are without faults. Some 
may consider it wrong that the work should have been based solely on 
Oriental sources. This one-sidedness, however, does not really seem a 
fault to me, as it makes ’Abbas al-’Azzawi’s book the epitome of all 
Oriental—Arabic, Persian and Turkish—writings on that period of history. 
Drawing from his sources, he sometimes gives parallel records of the same 
event side by side, but in general he exercises a very sound sense of criti- 
cism, and either directly, or indirectly gives the reader to understand 
which of varying versions should be considered the most probable and 
why. 

The whole book adheres to the form of Annals, giving events under 
the headings of consecutive years. ‘This has its merits as well as serious 
drawbacks. The main merit is its abundance of detail. After discussing 
the events of the year the author gives under the head ‘‘Wafayat’’ life- 
stories of prominent persons—statesmen, scholars or men famous for their 
piety and holiness—who died at that time. ‘The chronicle is sometimes 
interrupted by descriptions of important buildings then erected, or accounts 
of religious sects. ‘These digressions greatly add to the picturesque and 
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allow us to understand better the background of the historical events 
narrated. As a whole, though, this form of chronicle deprives the book 
of compactness, destroys the logical consequence and makes it at times 
dreary reading, while all events remain on the same plane, important and 
unimportant ones alike, without perspective. 

‘Abbas al-’Azzawi takes historical facts as they are by outward appear- 
ance, rarely attempting any analysis. He exercises his sense of criticism 
as far as the truthfulness of various records is Concerned, but does not seek 
causes of the events in general political currents and undercurrents, in 
economic background and social structure. He does not apply modern 
methods of historical criticism, and thus his work does not appear as a 
finite history of the period, but rather a painstaking compilation of well 
chosen and consciously arranged material from which general conclusions 
are still to be drawn. 

The best parts of the book are those which refer to the history of 
various tribes and to the beliefs of religious sects. In these subjects ’Abbas 
al-’Azzawi is on his own ground, where he has _ no rival in modern Arabic 
literature. 

In describing the tenets of heterodox sects, he stands on the ground 
of Sunni orthodoxy, and, without exaggeration, coolly and impartially, 
analyses dogmas and makes comparisons. He may not enter deeply into 
the background, but he gives some very penetrative and shrewd observa- 
tions concerning their development and mutual inter-influence. 

This takes us to another of his book: History of the Yezidiya and the 
Origin of their Beliefs. 

Literature concerning the Yezidiya sect, known also as ‘“‘Devil Worship- 
pers” is quite abundant. Their tragic history, the strangeness of their 
peculiar customs and social organisation have attracted the attention of 
many travellers and Orientalists. Among the numerous works written 
about them, that of Al-’Azzawi holds perhaps the most important position. 
In fact R. Lescot, a French scholar and author of the most competent 
European record on the Yezidis, cites him among his chief sources.' 

The Iraqi historian is of the opinion that the Yezidis are Kurds, who 
during the reign of the Umayyads became strongly attached to that dynas- 
ty, and particularly to Caliph Yezid ibn Mu’awiya; whose memory they 
revered exaggeratedly. Later the tenents of certain Sufi brotherhoods, 
and especially the At-Tariqa al-’Adawiya, founded by Shaikh ’Adi ibn 
Musafir (himself of Umayyad descent), influenced the religion of the 
people in the Lalesh mountains. ‘The “ban on cursing” muqata’at al-la’n) 
anybody, even the Devil, a tenet peculiar to those Sufis, led in the course 
of time to the worship of Satan under the name of Peacock-Angel (Taus-i- 
Malak.) ‘Thus Abbas al-’Azzawi attributes to the Yezidiya religion a 
purely Islamic origin. ‘Though some of his arguments are doubtlessly 


1. R. Lescot: “ Enquete sur les Yeziyis de Syaie et du Dseoel Sindyar”’ Institut Fran- 
sais de Damas, 1936. 
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right, it seems that in reality the Yezidi religion is a mixture of pre-Islamic, 
Manichean elements with teachings of certain Sufis-especially *Adi ibn 
Musafir and Mansur al-Hallaj. 

The third important work of ’Abbas al-’Azzawi is 
The tribes of Iraq wholly devoted to his favourite problem 
and history. 


The first volume (published in 1937) described the nomadic Bedouin 
tribes living on Iraqi territory. There are many books in various langua- 
ges devoted to the desert Arabs, but the Iraqi tribes have never received 
better or fuller treatment in any other written account. This may seem 
strange, because “Abbas al-’Azzawi, though he originates from the ‘Azza 
tribe living in the Diyala district, is not an explorer, and did not travel 
into the desert to study Bedouin life on the spot. Nevertheless he collec- 
ted his material from original sources, his informants being tribal chiefs 
who at one time or another came to Baghdad on official or private 
business. 

The second volume (published in 1947) deals with the Kurdish tribes. 
In several chapters we find some aspects of social organisation and customs, 
but the main subjects are again the enumeration of tribal divisions and 
history. 


the book entitled 
tribal divisions 


Here ’Abbas al-’Azzawi is at his best, as there does not exist in any 
language a record to be compared with his, the nearest being that of Sir 
Mark Sykes in the Caliph’s Last Heritage now out of date and full of 
errors. There are, however, some faults which cannot escape the attention 
of one acquainted with the Kurdish tribes. Some of the tribes are treated 
at great length, their history given in detail and all their clans enumerated 
conscientiously, while others are barely mentioned by name. So the book 
contains 49 pages devoted to Jaf tribe but only 2 pages to all the tribes of 
the Zibar district. ‘The reason for this was that the author could easily 
obtain detailed information from the chiefs of the southern tribes, who 
often visit Baghdad, some of them even semi-permanently established 
there, while the data concerning tribes of the northern, mountainous 
districts such as Zibar or Baradost, must be sought on the spot. | Neverthe- 
less the contents of this book are of a most valuable nature for the student 
of social organisation in Kurdistan. 

The third volume of The Tribes of Iraq dealing with the sedentary 
Arab tribes, and some other works such as the History of Turkish Litera- 
ture in Iraq, the History of Shahrizor-Sulaimania and others, still remain 
in manuscript. 


Tribal history and the tenets of various religious sects seem to have 
caught the particular interest of “Abbas al-’Azzawi, and he frequently 
returns to these matters in all his books. Not that this should be consi- 
dered a fault. Contrarily, endowed with wide knowledge in this respect, 
and of penetrative insight, he is, when discussing them, in his own special 
sphere, and these passages are certainly most interesting and most instruc- 
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tive. We must the more regret that most of his works still remain un- 
published. 

It also seems unjust that ’Al-’Azzawi is so little known outside Iraq. 
With the one exception, previously mentioned, he seems to have been 
overlooked by Western Orientalists. This may be due largely to the fact, 
that "Abbas al-’Azzawi is a modest and unassuming person, who does not 
seek publicity or propaganda, and knowing no European languages, is 
shy of contact with the Western Scholars. He likes to call himself a 
Darwish. 


Wrro_p RajkKowskl. 
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Now he is President of the Committee of Authorship, Translation and 
Publication in the Iraqi Ministry of Education. 
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ANGLO-HYDERABAD RELATION (1772-1818) 


Y the treaty of 1768, Nizam Ali Khan had agreed to accept seven 
lakhs of rupees annually by way of tribute peshkash for the 
Northern Sarkars, which by an article of the treaty, were confirmed 

to the East India Company as free gift (Inam.) The British Govern- 
ment, on its part, undertook to furnish the Nizam with two battalions of 
Sepoys and six pieces of artillery officered by Europeans, while the Nizam 
agreed to pay the expenses during the time such force should be employed 
in his service.t’ The Sarkar of Guntur (Mustafanagar) had been gran- 
ted to the Nizam’s brother, Basalat Jung, and was to be held by him till 
his death, after which it would revert to the East India Company. It 
occupied a considerable extent of sea coast, between the northern 
boundary of the dominions of the Nawab of Arcot and the river Krishna, 
which was then the southern limit of the Northern Sarkars in possession 
of the English. 

Towards the close of the year 1774, the Governor and the Council 
of Madras were informed by the Chief of Masulipatam that a body of 
French troops, under the command of Monsieur Lally, were retained in 
the service of Basalat Jung, and received stores and equipment from the 
port of Mootapilly. A reference was made to the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta, seeking advice on the subject. The answer authorised the 
Madras Government to demand the dismissal of the French troops, fail- 
ing which Basalat Jung was to be informed that “ they would take 
possession of his country, and negotiate with the Nizam, even by an 
entire renunciation of the revenue, for the cession of it to the Company.” 

The Government of Madras, deemed it advisable to treat with the 
Nizam, as principal in the treaty of 1768, calling upon him to compel his 
brother either to dismiss the French from his service, and trust for the 
protection of his country to the English, or to allow them to occupy the 
Sarkar of Guntur at an annual rent. The Nizam — in friendly 
terms, declaring that he proposed to send a Vakil to Basalat Jung to 
procure the removal of the French from his service.” 


1. Aitchison: A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, Vol. 1X, pages 27-34. 
2. Letter of Nizam Ali Khan addressed to Sir Eyre Coote (Collection of Kharitas 
in the Central Records Office, Hyderabad-Deccan. ) 
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But for nearly three years, the French were allowed to augment their 
force under the patronage of Basalat Jung and had attained a respectable 
degree of organisation. Sir Thomas Rumbold, who then held the office 
of Governor of Madras, remonstrated to Nizam Ali Khan that French 
troops were still entertained in Guntur, and that they were recruited 
under the protection of the Governor of Pondicherry.3 ‘The commence- 
ment of hostilities between the English and the French had naturally 
quickened the apprehensions of the Madras Government which, till a 
very short time before, had been distracted by the inner squabbles of its 
members for personal position and profit. Negotiations were started with 
Basalat Jung through the medium of the Nawab of the Carnatic. Basalat 
Jung, alarmed at the hostile designs of Hyder Ali of Mysore, was found 
willing to seek the benefit of English protection. He agreed to execute a 
treaty with the Madras Government under which the Company were to 
rent Guntur from him during his life time, for the sum which 
he had previously realised from it and which was to be ascertained 
from his accounts. He on his part was to dismiss the French 
troops, and the Company was to assist him with such a force as might be 
required for the defence of his territories. In case of an attack from an 
enemy, besides the troops that were stationed with Basalat Jung, such 
other forces would be sent to his assistance as could be spared at that 
time. The troops were to be paid monthly from the revenues of the 
Guntur Sarkar. Rumbold, after concluding the treaty with Basalat Jung 
without any reference to Nizam Ali Khan, leased the district of Guntur 
for ten years to the Nawab of the Carnatic. He ordered that a force 
consisting of three battalions of Sepoys, a company of artillery and some 
fieldpieces be sent to Adoni, the headquarters of Basalat Jung under the 
command of Colonel Harper to take the place of Lally and his French- 
men. ‘The route which Colonel Harper took led him several days’ march 
through the territories of Hyder Ali and Nizam Ali Khan about which no 
previous notice was given to the two potentates. Colonel Harper conti- 
nued to advance towards Adoni till his detachment was in danger of being 
surrounded by the forces of Hyder Ali. He then prudently decided to 
retreat which was permitted without serious hostility. Hyder Ali informed 
Basalat Jung in unambiguous terms that he would not suffer the Sarkar 
of Guntur to pass into the hands of his enemies, the English, without 
resistance. Nizam Ali Khan was also ruffled by the procedure adopted 
by the Madras Government in concluding an agreement directly with 
Basalat Jung who was his dependant and only enjoyed the status of a 
Jagirdar under him. He was completely alienated by the imprudent 
method by which the cession of ‘Guntur was secured, which was interpre- 
ted as an act of hostility against himself. 

While these affairs were in progress, the Government of Madras sent 


3. Fort St. George Military Consultations, roth July, 1778. 
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Hollond, a Civil Servant of that Presidency, to Hyderabad where he 
arrived on the 6th of April, 1779, with instructions to communicate the 
terms of the agreement entered into with Basalat Jung in respect of the 
Guntur Sarkar, and to ascertain as far as possible the views of the Nizam 
vis-a-vis the Marathas and Hyder Ali. Hollond was _ received with 
every mark of respect, and with the strongest assurance of a desire on the 
part of the Nizam to cultivate the friendship of the English. Hollond 
explained that the probability of an immediate attack by Hyder Ali did 
not leave the Madras Government sufficient time to consult the Nizam 
before concluding the treaty with Basalat Jung. But the Nizam was 
hardly convinced by this argument and expressed his dissatisfaction at the 
procedure adopted in this connection. He repeatedly told Hollond that 
in entering into an agreement with his brother, the Madras Government 
had violated the treaty of 1768. 


On the 5th of June, 1779, the Governor of Madras recorded a 
minute in which he declared that he ‘had always considered the 
peishcush paid by the Company to the Nizam as disgraceful to them, and 
an acknowledgement which that prince had no right to demand. ‘The 
grant from the Mogul,’ continued the Governor, ‘“‘was free and uncondi- 
tional for the five Circars, and the receiving them afterwards as a grant 
from the Soubahdar Nizam Ali Khan, on paying him an annual 
peishcush, was a sacrifice of the Company’s rights.’’4 

Rumbold thought that the time was favourable to throw off so heavy 
a burden, and accordingly he proposed that the stipulated peshkash 
should be unilaterally abrogated ; but if this could not be done, every 
endeavour was to be made to reduce its amount. The payment of it had 
already been suspended for two years, partly on the pretence that the 
French troops had been taken in service by the Nizam and partly on 
account of the depleted finances of the Madras Government. In_ his 
instructions, the Governor had observed that the negotiations with the 
Nizam would require great tact and management on the part of Hollond, 
“who must,” said he, “by turns soothe and work upon his apprehensions 
as occasion may require.’’5 . The Nizam was furious at the request of 
the Madras Government that the tribute (peshkash) of the Northern 
Sarkars, which was already two years in arrears, should be remitted 
altogether. This proposal, more than anything else, alienated him at the 
very moment when his goodwill would have been more valuable than at 
any other time. Nizam Ali Khan became so exasperated that he order- 
ed his Military Commanders, Sharfud Daulah and Hashmat Jung to 
make preparations for war against the English.° 


Second Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1781. 

Ibid. 

Letter of Nizam Ali Khan addressed to Mubarizul Mulk (Collection of 
Kharitas in the Central Records Office, Hyderabad-Dn.) 
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Nizam Ali Khan, in his letter addressed to Mubarizul Mulk, his 
Agent at Masulipatam, observed :- 

‘“‘We are now convinced that the English no longer mean to observe 
the treaty obligations, for which reason we must also prepare for war 
during or after the rainy season . . . . After entering into treaty 
relations, we kept quiet at many breaches of obligations on the part of 
the English. They gave protection to Raghunath Rao to which we did 
not raise any objection. But as they are now determined to openly 
disregard the treaty obligations with regard to the payment of the 
peshkash, we have also decided to oppose them. This would certainly 
be welcomed by Hyder Naik, who is their inveterate foe and the Poona 
Durbar with whom they are badly embroiled. We have asked Mr. 
Hollond to write to the Governor of Madras for clarification which we 
should receive within two weeks.” 

Hollond was authorised to communicate the correspondence which 
had passed between him and the Government of Madras to the Supreme 
Council at Calcutta. When Warren Hastings was apprised of the impru- 
dent dealings of the Madras Government, he forthwith recognised the folly 
and injustice committed by them at atime when the British Government 
was almost without a friend in India. The Supreme Council of Calcutta 
took strong exception to the proceedings of the Madras Government in 
concluding a treaty with Basalat Jung without the interposition of the 
Nizam, his immediate sovereign and an ally of the Company, and in with- 
holding the payment, and proposing the abolition of the peshkash. On 
this occasion, the Government of Calcutta deemed it necessary to exercise 
their controlling authority to safeguard the interests of the Company. 
To placate the Nizam, a letter was addressed to him by Warren Hastings, 
representing the proposal of the Madras Government as unauthorised, 
regretting that ‘‘the negotiation had been imperceptibly carried beyond 
the limits originally prescribed to it,’ and that some propositions had 
been made to “his Highness which he had received as demands, and 
misconstrued them into as intention to depart from the treaty subsisting 
between him and the Company.’’? The Nizam _ was highly satisfied with 
the friendly assurances which the Supreme Council had expressed. Warren 
Hastings also despatched orders to Madras, directing the immediate restitu- 
tion of the Guntur Sarkar to the Nizam. These orders excited the strongest 
feelings of indignation, and the Government of Madras decided to recall 
Hollond from the Court of the Nizam. Sir Thomas Rumbold drew up a 
minute in which he questioned the right of the Bengal Government to inter- 
fere in the transactions of another Presidency and to impose its will in an 
uncalled-for manner. He held that the Bengal Government had exceed- 
ed the power given to it by the Regulating Act. He said: ‘““The manner 
in which they took up our proceedings . . . and the manner in which 
they interfered to put a stop tothem . . . too plainly indicate that the 


7. Second Report of the Committee of Secrecy, Appendix No. 24. 
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design was not to serve any interest of the Company but to exercise 
an act of authority with a view of raising their authority at the expense 
of ours.’”® 

Soon after Sir Thomas Rumbold quitted India, recommending 
that the recall of Mr. Hollond from the Court of Hyderabad should be 
followed up by his suspension from service. His successor, Mr. Whitehill, 
sent an order of recall to Mr. Holland, but the Supreme Government of 
Calcutta appointed him to act as Resident at the Nizam’s court on their 
behalf. This led to a most unedifying dispute between the two Govern- 
ments as regards their respective jurisdiction and authority. 

While these affairs were in progress, Basalat Jung, intimidated by 
Hyder Ali and Nizam Ali Khan, had stopped the march of Colonel 
Harper at the head of the English Force and demanded the restoration 
of the Sarkar of Guntur which placed the Madras Government in an 
extremely awkward position. 

The Supreme Government was now determined to assert its authority. 
The whole matter was reported to the Court of Directors, and in the 
meantime orders were issued to Madras directing immediate restitution of 
the Guntur Sarkar to Basalat Jung, which were carried into effect about 
the end of the year 1780. The Court of Directors, after passing the 
severest censure on the treaty with Basalat Jung, the unedifying transactions 
with Nizam Ali Khan, and the lease of the Guntur Sarkar to Nawab 
Muhammad Ali Walajah of the Carnatic, dismissed from their service Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, President John Hill and Peter Perring, Members of the 
Council of Fort St. George. Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnson were deprived 
of their membership of the Council and strong displeasure was expressed 
against the Commander of the Madras Forces, Sir Hector Munro. Sir 
Thomas Rumbold had already left for England. His conduct was inquired 
into by the Secret Committee of the House of Commons, and very strange 
facts were elicited by these inquiries connected with his personal corrupt 
dealings. ‘The result of these inquiries were recorded in Second and 
Third Reports of the Secret Committees of the House of Commons. He 
was even threatened with penal proceedings, but the matter was, however, 
dropped, and the ex-Governor of Madras was permitted to retire in 
peace. 

The conciliatory attitude of the Supreme Government was recipro- 
- cated by Nizam Ali Khan, who could have become a source of danger to 
the English when they were embroiled with the Marathas, and the Second 
Mysore War had already started. ‘‘From this time the authority of the 
Madras Government over the affairs of Hyderabad ceased completely, 
and the Resident continued to be appointed by the Supreme Government 
of Bengal with whom he was placed in direct communication.”’9 

Whitehill, the successor of Sir Thomas Rumbold, proved to be an 


8. Military Dispatch from Madras to the Company, 3 April, 1783. 
g. I. D.B. Gribble: A History of the Deccan, Vol. M1. 
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incompetent administrator. He failed to comply with the orders of the 
Supreme Government regarding the restitution of the Guntur Sarkar and 
tried to dilly-dally as far as possible. But he was overwhelmed by events 
over which he had no control. Reports of the threatened invasion by 
Hyder Ali were continually pouring in, but no measures were taken by 
the Madras Government to meet the situation. When Hyder Ali's forces 
actually commenced their irruption into the Carnatic feeble attempts were 
made to resist them. In fact, Whitehill felt completely paralysed and 
could find no prospects of successfully carrying on the war without obtain- 
ing help at the earliest from Bengal. Hastings, as usual, rose to the 
occasion. Sir Eyre Coote was directed by the Supreme Government 
to sail for Madras with six hundred European troops and fifteen lakhs of 
rupees, with full authority to make necessary changes in the Madras 
Government. ‘The Supreme Government issued orders for the suspension 
of Whitehill, Governor of Madras, on the ground of disobedience of their 
directions in respect of the restitution of the Guntur Sarkar. After reach- 
ing Madras, Coote occupied himself in putting these orders into execution 
before taking the field against Hyder Ali which he could not do before 
January, 1781. The majority of the Madras Council voted Mr. Smith, 
the next senior servant to act as President. The Supreme Government 
had invested Coote with separate and independent powers which he 
interpreted in the widest possible service, neglecting to attend the meetings 
of the Select Committee and declining to explain his plans for the conduct 
of war. He harassed the Committee with ceaseless complaints regarding 
the inadequacy of supplies and transport. Both the parties complained 
to Bengal ; and Bengal invariably supported Coote, which undermined 
the position and prestige of the Madras Government. 

Being apprised of these developments, Nizam Ali Khan wrote a letter 
to Sir Eyre Coote in which he appealed to him to rectify the wrong done 
to him by Rumbold and Whitehill and to compensate him for his loss. 
In this letter he observed : 

* It was after receiving order of dismissal and before quitting his 
office that he (Whitehill) passed orders for the restitution of the 
Guntur Sarkar. Bui even now the Madras Government does not 
seem disposed to make payments of the arrears for which so many 
excuses are advanced. No step had so far been taken to implement 
the orders of the Supreme Government. May I point out that unless 
the accounts are properly adjusted in connection with the payments 
of the Peshkash, no trust could be placed in the declarations and 
doings of the Madras Government. In these circumstances there 
is hardly any possibility of establishing friendship and amity on firm 
foundations between the two Governments. Now the situation is 
this that almost all the powerful potentates of the Deccan, namely, 
the Peshwa, Hyder Ali and the Bhonsala are at war with the 
English. If we also join them it would adversely affect the fortunes 
of the Company and would be fraught with fateful consequences. 
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But we have abstained from doing so in view of the fact that what- 
ever was done by the Madras Government was against the wishes 
of the Supreme Government of Bengal which has shown understand- 
ing. We have kept Mr. Hastings informed of the proceedings here 
and he on his part has continually assured us of his sincere friendship 
and amity, and so has Mr. Hollond. We are glad to hear that Your 

Excellency has recently arrived at Madras; Your Excellency can 

look into the implications of the treaties and find out the truth. 

Your Excellency has written for help which would only be possible 

after the accounts in connection with arrears of the Sarkars and the 

tribute (Peshkash), are properly adjusted. ‘This will be the founda- 
tion of the understanding between the two Governments.’’'” 

On the death of Basalat Jung in 1782, Nizam Ali Khan refused to 
surrender the Sarkar of Guntur to the English as had been provided for 
in the treaty of 1768, because the stipulated tribute (peshkash) due to him 
was largely in arrears. Grant, who had succeeded Hollond: as the 
Resident of Hyderabad, did not consider himself warranted by his instruc- 
tions to offer any remonstrance against the Nizam resuming possession of 
the Guntur Sarkar, which according to the Madras Government should 
have lapsed to the Company on the death of Basalat Jung. After Grant’s 
resignation in 1784, Johnson was appointed as Resident to the Hyderabad 
Court by the Supreme Government with a clear directive to press the 
Nizam for the restitution of Guntur to the Company and to arrange for 
the settlement of the arrears of peshkash due by the Company to the 
Nizam. On reaching Hyderabad Johnson advised the Supreme Govern- 
ment not to alienate the Nizam by bringing to bear pressure on him to 
surrender the Guntur Sarkar. He supported the Nizam’s case and 
proposed on his behalf that the Nizam was prepared to offer a sum ofa 
crore of rupees and a full acquittal of the arrears of tribute due from the 
Company if the Guntur Sarkar was allowed to be retained under his 
control. This proposal, together with a subsequent one for the surren- 
der of the Carnatic to the Nizam was strongly recommended by the 
Resident to the favourable consideration of the Supreme Government, 
and was referred by them to the Court of Directors. In the meantime, 
Lord Macartney, new Governor of Madras, had strongly represented his 
opposition to Johnson’s proposals to the same bedy. The steps taken by 
Johnson in these negotiations were severely censured by the Court of 
Directors as tending to raise unreasonable expectations in the mind of the 
Nizam.'! Johnson in accordance with the orders received from England 
was removed from his post as Resident at Hyderabad. 

For sometime the relations between the Hyderabad Court and the 


10. Letter of Nizam Ali Khan addressed to Sir Eyre Coote ( Collection of Kharitas 
in the Central Records Office, Hyderabad Deccan.) 

11. The correspondence between Johnson and the Supreme Government is given 
in Bengal and Madras Papers, Vol. III (Imperial Record Department). 
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English remained in an unsettled condition. Lord Cornwallis, who had 
taken charge of the Governor-Generalship in 1786, did not deem it 
prudent at the time to carry out immediately the peremptory orders of 
the Court of Directors with regard to the surrender of the Guntur Sarkar, 
on account of the advantage that a dispute with the Nizam might lend 
to the ambition of Tipu Sultan, and the apprehension of war with 
France. On March 5, 1787, Cornwallis wrote to Dundas as follows : 

“The business of the Guntur arrears is a very delicate one, and 
requires the most mature reflection. ‘There are several reasons which 
make it very doubtful whether this would be a proper time for us to call 
on the Nizam to settle accounts and deliver it up. [am by no means 
clear that upon a fair investigation, setting the revenues of the Guntur 
Circars received by the Nizam, against the Peshkash due to him from 
us, there would not still be a considerable balance against us, which we 
could not early make good. Our demand of the Circars from the Nizam 
in the hour of his distress would not only appear ungencrous, but would 
undoubtedly hurt him in the negotiations for a peace with Tipoo.”’'? 

In the year 1788, the prospect of interrupted peace with France and 
the estrangement between Tipu Sultan and Nizam Ali Khan prompted 
Cornwallis to press the Company’s claims to Guntur. Accordingly, 
Captain Kennaway was despatched as Resident to the Court of Hydera- 
bad to conduct negotiations in this connection. He was directed to 
settle the arrears of peshkash due to the Nizam by the English and _ to 
establish friendly relations between the two governments. The Nizam 
“regarded himself as having more to hope and less to apprehend from a 
connection with the English than with the other Powers which bordered 
upon his Dominions,’'3 consented to hand over the Guntur Sarkar 
to the Company without any resistance. At the same time Mir Abul 
Qasim, generally known as Mir Alam, was despatched to Calcutta with 
a letter to the Governor-General, in which, after urging the settlement of 
the arrears of peshkash, it was suggested that a new treaty of offensive 
and defensive alliance be entered into between the Nizam and _ the 
English. After a few conferences with the Governor-General the 
pecuniary claims of the Nizam were settled with the result that a balance 
of Rs. 916,665, was found to be due by the Company. Cornwallis could 
not agree to the suggestion of the Nizam to enter into a fresh agreement 
as it would have been distasteful to the Marathas ; but he addressed him 
a letter in which certain articles of the treaty of 1768 were modified and 
explained. By a subsequent resolution of the House of Commons. this 
letter was declared to have the same force as a treaty. Article Six of the 
treaty of 1768 had provided that English troops would be lent to the 


12. Forrest, selections from the State Paper of the Governor-Generals of India, 
Lord Cornwallis, Vol. 34. 
13. J.D.B. Gribble: A History of the Deccan, Vol. II. 
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Nizam “if the condition of the affairs of the Company should allow it.’’ 

It was now agreed that these words should mean, “whenever the 
Nizam should apply for their service” but the force stipulated for was 
not to be employed against any power in alliance with the Company, 
among whom were enumerated the Maratha Chiefs, the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, the Nawab of Oudh and the Rajas of Tanjore and Travancore. 
The treaty of 1768 had stipulated that certain districts of the Carnatic 
Palaghat should be transferred from Mysore to the Nizam. Cornwallis, 
in his letter observed that the lapse of time and the alteration of the 
circumstances had not left that part of the agreement on the same founda- 
tion in which it had originally stood, and that the English were in treaty 
relations with the prince (i.e. Tipu Sultan) whose territory it actually 
would dismember. But he promised that if in future the Company 
should come into possession of these districts with the help of the Nizam 
the terms of the treaty should be strictly carried out. In this connection 
it may here be pointed out that although the English were at peace with 
Tipu Sultan, his name was not mentioned as one of those against whom 
troops supplied to the Nizam should not be used. 

The negotiations at Calcutta were successfully terminated in 1788, 
and in the following year (24th Dec. 1789) Tipu Sultan attacked Travan- 
core, which led to the declaration of war against him by the English. 

tornwallis hastened to conclude the Triple Alliance with the Nizam and 
the Peshwa in June 1790. It was stipulated in the treaty with the Nizam 
that a strong detachment of the Hyderabad army was to cooperate with 
the Company’s troops against Tipu Sultan. The Company were to send 
two battalions of infantry to form a part of the Nizam’s army. It was 
also agreed upon that the country conquered from Tipu Sultan should be 
equally divided between the three contracting parties. Both the Mara- 
thas and the Nizam fulfilled their parts of the agreement and sent 
bodies of troops to assist the English. Prince Sikander Jah, the 
Nizam’s son, assisted by Mir Alam, distinguished himself and was 
especially mentioned by Cornwallis. It was not until March 1792 that 
the English compelled Tipu Sultan to sign the treaty of Seringapatam 
according to which the Nizam obtained Gurram Konda, Gooty and the 
Doab districts which had, in fact, belonged to him previously. A portion 

was reserved for the Peshwa, to be given on condition that he should 
become a party to the alliance between the other two Governments. The 
Peshwa refused to accept these conditions, offered to him, and his 
portion was divided between the Company and the Nizam. 

On the termination of the war with Tipu Sultan, Cornwallis had 
proposed a treaty of guarantee between the three allies—the English, 
the Nizam and the Marathas. It aimed at defining the articles of the 
treaties concluded in 1790 between the three allies. Cornwallis envisaged 
an awakward and dubious position for the English in the event of hostili- 
ties between the Nizam and the Marathas. The Nizam did not share the 
reluctance of the Marathas, who wanted to hold themselves at liberty to 
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fall upon him, to execute the proposed treaty. The Nizam was anxious 
to conclude it before the departure of Lord Cornwallis from India. But 
this was not tobe. Kirkpatrick, the English Resident at Hyderabad, pro- 
posed that if the Poona Court was not agreeable to the projected treaty, 
a special engagement might be concluded with the Nizam. ‘lL his sugges- 
tion was strongly opposed by Sir Charles Malet, the English Resident at 
Poona, who put torward the plea that a separate treaty with the Nizam 
was ultimately bound to involve the English in hostilities with the 
Marathas. Cornwallis who was eager to have them on his side against 
Tipu Sultan, was “‘by no means anxious to excite the hostility of the 
Marathas, who were at that time equally their allies as well as the 
Nizam.”’!4 The Marathas, being averse to any move which should 
impose upon them a necessity for peace and moderation, made full use of 
the policy of non-interference of the English to advance their own interest 
in the Deccan. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the treaty of Seringapatam, 
which had restored a temporary balance among the powers of South 
India, the Poona Court started pressing its claims against the Nizam for 
arrears of chouth and sardeshmukhi. ‘These claims were largely precipitated 
by the personal animosity between the Nizam’s Chief Minister, Azamul 
Umara and Nana Phadnavis, the latter regarding the intimacy between 
Azamul Umaraand Mahadji Sindhia as detrimental to the interests of the 
Poona Court. It was no secret that Mahadji Sinhdia, whose position in 
Northern India had become one of unchallenged supremacy, contem- 
plated making himself the director of the Maratha Confederacy. Sindhia’s 
visit to Poona in 1792 offered Azamul Umara an opportunity to embar- 
rass the Poona authorities, and thus flout their claims of Chouth and 
Sardeshmukhi, which they for sometime past had been insistently pressing 
on the Hyderabad Government. After Sindhia had composed his 
differences with Nana Phadnavis, the latter presented the Nizam 
with the demands about the long-standing arrears. A shrewd diplo- 
mat as he was, Nana Phadnavis set himself the task of recovering 
Maratha prestige with the help of Sir Charles Malet, whom _ he 
had made an interested partisan of his cause. As soon as he was 
convinced that the intervention of the English would not be with 
arms if the Marathas encroached on the Nizam’s territory, Nana 
Phadnavis decided to take advantage of the feeble administration 
of the Nizam. It is not improbable that by declaring themselves bound 
to protect the Nizam, the English without involving themselves in_hosti- 
lities, would have prevented them by the threat of their intervention. 
Sir John Shore, the successor of Cornwallis, was simply paralysed by the 
unworthy fear of complications if the English tried to protect their ally, 
the Nizam, against the Marathas. He said, “Although I foresee great 


14. J. D. B. Griffle : A History of the Deccan: Vol Il. 
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embarrassments, and the possibility of serious evils from the subversion of 
the power of Nizam, I see still greater in an union which would impose 
upon us the prevention of it.’?!” 

The Marathas attacked the Nizam early in 1795. ‘The latter was 
compelled to capitulate at Kharda and cede to the Marathas territories 
including Daulatabad, Ahmednagar and Sholapur, yielding an annual 
revenue of 33 lakhs'® of Rupees. He also pledged himself to pay 3 crores 
of rupees as indemnity and to hand over his Chief Minister as a hostage 
for the fulfilment of the terms of the agreement. 

Naturally, Nizam Ali Khan was bitterly disappointed at Sir John 
Shore’s defection on the plea of neutrality. Nothing could have offended 
him more than the refusal of the British Government to permit their 
two battalion to accompany him to the war. He, therefore, shortly after 
his return from Kharda informed Captain Kirkpatrick, the English 
Resident, that he no longer required the services of the British Forces 
which were in his pay. Monsieur Raymond, a French Officer in his 
service, rapidly advanced in the Nizam’s favour, and additional assign- 
ments of lands were granted for the pay and equipment of his French 
Troops. Envoys also began to travel between Hyderabad and Seringa- 
patam. In the meantime, Azamul Umara Arastu Jah taking advantage 
of the confusion at Poona, caused by the sudden death of the Peshwa, 
Madhav Rao, obtained several important modifications of the terms in 
favour of the Nizam and soon afterwards returned to Hyderabad. In the 
subsequent intrigues at Poona by which Baji Rao the Second was made 
Peshwa, Azamal Umara engaged to aid Nana witha considerable force, 
and in return the Marathas restored to the Nizam three fourths of the 
Kharda cessions including the fort of the Daulatabad.'7 


In 1798 Lord Wellesley succeeded Sir John Shore as the Governor- 
General of India, with directions to change the quiescent policy which 
was hardly desirable from the point of view of British interest and _pres- 
tige, and to maintain the balance of power as established by the treaty of 
Seringapatam. That balance, however, had been destroyed; and the 
apathy of the British had contributed to accelerate its destruction. It 
was found that the Nizam was willing to enter into a defensive alliance 
against Tipu Sultan, but that the French faction stood in the way. As 
Wellesley was apprehensive of the Nizam joining hands with Tipu, he 
eventually persuaded the Nizam to sign a treaty on the 1st September 
1798, by which the subsidiary force was made permanent and increased 
to six battalions of infantry with a suitable proportion of artillery; the 
Nizam’s French corps was to be disbanded and their officers made over 


15. Life of Lord Teignmouth, Vol. 1, p. 467. 

16. See Poona Residency Correspondence, Vol. VI, p. 14. 
Edited by Dr. V. G. Dighe 

17. Poona Residency Correspondence, Vol. VI, p. 21, 22. 
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to the English to be restored to their own countries. Owing to the 
perennial threat of the Marathas the Nizam welcomed the alliance with 
the British, although it left his dominions a protected state. By this 
timely and well-contrived arrangements, one of the great sources of the 
evils impending over the English in India was removed about which 
Wellesley in his letter to Grenville says : 


“You will enjoy my gentle conquest of an army of fourteen thousand 
men under the command of French Officers in the service of the 
Nizam. My dispatches do not mention a curious fact, that the 
standard of this army was that tri-color; the only one of that des- 
cription erected on the continent of India. This standard has 
fallen into my hands; and I shall send it home as the best comment 
upon the whole policy of making an effort to crush the French 
influence in India. ’'8 


This treaty was obviously of a temporary nature and contracted for 
a special purpose. Although no suzerainty was claimed by the British, 
some political rights were certainly resigned by the Nizam, whose co- 
operation was thus secured in final war with Mysore. 

It was also stipulated in the treaty that no Frenchman should be 
entertained in the service of the Nizam, or of any of his Chiefs or depen- 
dents; that no Frenchman should be suffered to remain in any party in 
the Nizam’s Dominions, nor any European whatever be admitted into 
his service, or permitted to reside within his territories, without the 
knowledge and consent of the Company’s Government. By other Articles 
the British Government pledged to obtain the insertion in a new treaty 
contemplated between the Company, the Nizam, and the Peshwa, of 
such a clause as should place the contracting parties at peace with each 
other. Should the Peshwa refuse, the British Government undertook to 
mediate in any differences that might arise. No correspondence on 
affairs of importance was to be carried on with the Maratha states, 
either by the Nizam or the English, without their mutual consent and 
knowledge. 


On the outbreak of hostilities with Tipu Sultan in 1799, the subsi- 
diary force and the Nizam’s infantry assisted in the siege and capture of 
Seringapatam. After the defeat and death of Tipu Sultan all his 
territories were divided between the British and the Nizam by a parti 
tion treaty, the latter receiving districts yielding a revenue of 6,07,332 
pagodas to which were subsequently added two thirds of the territories 
which had been offered to the Peshwa, who unwilling to enter into a 
subsidiary agreement with the British, had rejected the offer.'9 


18, Historical Mss. Commission. Report on the Manuscripts of J. B. Fortescue, 
Vol. IV, p. 384. 


19. Aitchison ; A collection of treaties, Engagements and Sanads, Vol IX, p. 21. 
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Under the treaty of 1798 the Nizam was not entitled to the 
assistance of the British troops stationed in his Dominions to defend him 
against the Marathas. In view of the threatening attitude of the 
Marathas, the British Government was induced “to extend the basis of 
the treaty of September, 1798, to make it generally defensive against all 
powers; and in fact, to take the Nizam under the protection of 
the British Government.’’° On October 12th, 1800, the British Govern- 
ment negotiated with the Nizam a new subsidiary treaty according to 
which it engaged that no power would be allowed to commit 
an act of unprovoked aggression upon the territories of the Nizam. 
The preamble declared that the Nizam and the Company “are in 
fact become one and the same in interest, policy, friendship and 
honour.” The subsidiary force was increased. Instead of monetary con- 
tributions the Nizam ceded in perpetuity to the Company all the 
territories which he had acquired by the treaty of Seringapatam in 1792, 
and the Mysore treaty of 1799. ‘Thus all his share of the spoils of the 
Mysore wars now passed to the Company. Malcolm justifies it thus ; 


“No future prince of the Dekkan was likely to desire the dissolution of 
the connection when by a cession of territory, he had _ paid in per- 


petuity and by advance for the services of the troops by which his 
dominions were protected.”’?! 


In 1802, a treaty was concluded with a view to improving the 
commerce carried on between the Nizam’s Dominions and British 
territories. It was stipulated that the manufacture or produce of either 
state was to be permitted to enter the other on paying a duty of 5% 
ad volarem to be collected at fixed places. The duties on British 
imports were to be levied at Hyderabad and they were henceforward 
declared exempt from rahdari (Transit duties) levied by the Zamindars 
through whose districts they might have to pass.?? 

When Wellesley came out to India he found the Nizam completely 
alienated by the non-intervention policy of Sir John Shore. This resul- 
ted in bringing about the dominant influence of the French at Hyder- 
abad. Sir John Anstruther was right in addressing the following words 
to Wellesley. 


‘You found the British influence in the Dekkan gone, you have 


planted its power in the very centre of the mountains which hold 
India together.’’23 


The position of the Nizam was such that he regarded himself as 
having more to hope and less to apprehend from connection with the 


20. 6 men, Willington’s Despatches, pp. 20-21. 

21. Malcolmi History of India, Vol. 1, p. 244. 

22. Aitchison, pp. 72.74. ; 

23. Martin; Wellesley’s Despatches’ Vol. 5th pp. 4080 409 
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British, than with either of the other powers which ruled in 
the Deccan. The prominent feature of Indian politics at the end of 18th 
century was the lack ofany national ideal. Each potentate manoeuvred to 
aggrandise himself at the expense of his neighbours. In order to make 
themselves effective they freely used the European technique of warfare 
and employed European troops. Both the Nizam and the Peshwa made 
their best endeavoures to enlist the support of the British to advance 
their interests as is clearly shown by the letters of Malet and Kirkpatrick 
who espoused the cause of the court to which they were accredited. 


In 1803, Nizam Ali Khan died after a long and strenuous reign of 
forty years, and was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, Sikander Jah, 
who confirmed all the existing engagements with the British Government. 
Nizam Ali Khan’s Chief Minister, Azamul Umara Arastu Jah, who by his 
extraordinary abilities as an negotiator had obtained the restoration of 
the greater part of the territory ceded by the Nizam after the battle of 
Kharda, did not long survive the master he had served so loyally, and 
died in May 1804. He was succeeded by Mir Alam at the urgent request 
of the British Government. 


During the early years of Sikander Jah’s reign, as a result of the 
treaty af Bassein, Sindhia and Bhonsla entered into an alliance against 
the British, and assumed a menacing attitude on the Nizam’s frontier. 
General Wellesley was ordered to counteract this Confederacy. The 
subsidiary force stationed in the Nizam’s Dominions joined in the 
operation in the Second Maratha War. At the close of the hostilities 
the Nizam received the country lying between the Ajanta hills and the 
river Godavari, together with the extensive districts ceded by the Raja of 
Nagpur (Bhonsla), situated to the West of the Wardha River, and south 
of the Satpura Range, which were added to his dominions. The terri- 
tory then acquired comprised the whole of the present Berar. In 
consequence of these arrangements, the Hyderabad State received a 
large increase of territory, and obtained a compact and well-defined 
boundary. 


After the death of Mir Alam, Chief Minister of the Nizam, in 
January, 1809, Munir-ul-Mulk was appointed to the office of the Diwan, 
but only as a dignity, and Raja Chandulal to that of Peshkar ; the latter 
had previously been employed by Mir Alam in a similar capacity, and 
like him, was deeply impressed with the essential importance of the 
Resident’s support, both to his own authority and the integrity of the 
Nizam’s Dominions. Being assured of the support of the Resident, the 
Peshkar yielded to the temptation of a virtually irresponsible position. 
Captain Thomas Sydenham, and after him Captain Charles Russell, 
dictated the Nizam’s choice of Minister. The Chief Minister, Munir-ul- 
Mulk, remained ineffective and the real power passed into the hands of 
Chandulal. He was utterly devoted to British interests and the sheet- 
anchor of his policy was to make himself as amenable as possible to the 
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British Resident, and at the same time to keep the Nizam satisfied by 
supplying him all the funds he required. When Russell set about 
organising the Hyderabad Contingent, Chandulal found the money 
somehow. ‘The Contingent was modelled on the lines of the Subsidiary 
Force which the State already had to support according to treaty. It 
was devoted to the Company’s interest and negligent of the Nizam’s and 
was staffed by overpaid British officers. Its commandant received £5,000 
‘and the subordinates received proportionate salaries. It was the best 
paid service in India. ‘Nizzy pays for all,’ was the joke.** 

In the Third Maratha War, the Contingent was employed in the 
campaigns in Malwa and the Deccan. After the termination of the War, 
new territorial arrangement were made between the British and _ the 
Nizam which were put in effect in 1822, when a (realty was concluded with 
the Nizam according to which he was released from all claims and demands 
on account of the Peshwa, which office was now abolished and _ his 
authority came to an end, The Nizam also received territories belong- 
ing to that prince and the Raja of Nagpur and Holkar, yielding an annual 
revenue of ten lakhs of rupees in return for which he relinquished his 
lands between the Sena and ‘Tungabhadra rivers, and his rights and 
possessions within the district of Ahmednagar the total annual revenue of 
which amounted to about 4 lakhs of rupees. 

The Hyderabad Contingent, although the Nizam paid for its upkeep, 
was directly under the orders of the Resident. The actual financing of 
the force was carried out by the banking house of William Palmer and 
Co., which in 1816 had obtained a licence from the Supreme Govern- 
ment as required by the Act of 1797, to put a legal stamp on its transac- 
tions. One of the directors of the firm was Sir William Rumbold, “a 
person in whom” said Lord Hastings, the Governor-General of India, ‘‘] 
take a very lively interest, from his having married a ward of mine, 
brought up nearly as if she had been my daughter.’ Sir Henry Russell, 
the Resident of Hyderabad, was instructed by the Supreme Government 
to encourage the firm in all possible ways, consistent with his political- 
duties. 
In collusion with Chandulal, the Palmers advanced loans to the 
Hyderabad Government at the exorbitant rate of 24 per cent interest. 
In a few years the Palmers had acquired an undue and corrupt control 
over the Nizam’s administration. The Governor-General permitted 
himself to be influenced by the Palmers when the latter asked to be 
guaranteed in advance by the Supreme Government against liability to 
prosecution for contravening Acts of Parliament restraining British subjects 
from lending money to an Indian Prince.*° 

It was left to the discretion of the Resident of Hyderabad to satisfy 
himself regarding the nature and object of the transactions in which 


Edward Thompson: The Life of Lord Metcalfe, p. 192. 
13th Geo. III, Cap. 60 see. 30; and 37th Geo. III, Cap. 142 Sec. 28. 
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Europeans might engage under the permission accorded. The Palmers 
were thus authorized by the terms of the licence to be in communication 
with the British Resident, which gave them an opportunity to acquire 
status in the course of a comparatively short time. The court of 
Directors and some of the members of the Governor-General’s council 
took exception to the manner in which the dubious transactions of the 
Palmers were encouraged and Favoured by the Supreme Government. 
When Sir Charles Metcalfe?® succeeded Sir Henry Russell as the Resident 
of Hyderabad in 1820, he determined to cleanse the Augean Stables and 
put the Hyderabad administration on a sound footing. For this he had 
to join issue with no less a personage than Lord Hastings himself who 
was the chief supporter of Chandulal and the Palmers. The whole 
matter was brought to the notice of the Court of Directors who were also 
inclined to support the view-point of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

The closing years of Lord Hastings’s regime were darkened by the 
strictures passed by the home authorities on his indiscreet indulgence to 
the Palmers, and he had to resign in 1823. He was succeeded, as acting 
Governor-General, by Mr. John Adam who appreciated Metcalfe’s 
point of view, and the debt due to the Palmers viz. sixty lakhs of rupees 
was advanced by the Government of India and remitted to the Resident 
at Hyderabad. Further pecuniary transactions by the firm were prohibit- 
ed, with the result that in a few months it declared itself to be insolvent. 
The loan thus advanced by the Government of India was subsequently 
liquidated by an arrangement under which the Peshkash of seven lakhs 


payable annually for the Northern Sarkar was permanently remitted.?7 


Yusur Husain Kuan. 


See J. D. B. Gribble : Vol. II. p. 160. 

Fraser: Our Faithfull Ally, The Nizam, pp. 234-235, see also Briggs: The 
Nizam: His History and Relations with the British Government, Vol. 2, pp. 164-237 
Edward Thompson, The Life of Metcalfe, pp. 189-231. 
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“QUR’AN AUR TAMIR-e-SIRAT” by Dr. 
Mir Valiuddin, Head of the Philosophy De- 
partment, Osmania University, Hyderabad 
(Deccan). Published by Nadwatul Musan- 
nefin, Urdu Bazar, Jama Masjid, DELHI. 
Price Rs. 6]-. 


D* Mir Valiuddin is a prolific writer 
and has to his credit more thana 
dozen books on various aspects of 
Islamic religion and philosophy. He is one 
of those few writers who have fully grasped 
the essential principles of Islamic teachings 
and he has ably and _ thoughtfully interpre- 
ted some of the abstruse and enigmatic 
verses of the Holy Quran. His method of 
approach to truth is all his own. He does 
not depart even by a hair’s breadth from 
the traditionally accepted teachings of Islam. 
His credit lies in the fact that he expounds 
them in a rational manner and in simple 
language. He has, really speaking, entered 
into the true spirit of Islam and of its pris- 
tine glory. We do not know of another 
writer in modern times who has rendered 
so much service to the cause of Islam by 
way of correct interpretation and sound 
elucidation of the fundamental principles of 
Islam which, more often than not, are mis- 
understood and, therefore, misinterpreted 
in certain quarters, 

His latest book under review is undoub- 
tedly of great worth and value in moulding 
the character and life of educated Muslims 
all over the Urdu-speaking world. 

In this inspiring and highly instructive 
volume of more than 300 pages he has dis- 
cussed and elaborated such weighty subjects 
as worship and grace, the unity and divinity 
of God, the aim of education, the perfect 
man, Imam Ghazali’s philosophy of religion, 
the Quran and the building of character, 


IN REVIEW 


how to control ones’ environment, the 
Quranic conception of a successful life, how 
to remedy fear, griefand wrath, according 
to the Quranic discipline. There are also 
other useful subjects touched by the author. 

The ground covered by the author is so 
vast and fruitful that it is not possible to 
review it in detail in the short space assigned 
to the reviewer. So he has to content him- 
self with a brief survey of some of the out- 
standing features of this valuable book. 

The dominating ideal set forth in the 
book is the cultivation of an unshakeable 
and abiding faith in the existence and unity 
of God and whole hearted devotion to Him 
and His word, The Holy Quran. Without 
this conviction, according to the author, a 
permanent moral and spiritual character 
cannot possibly be built on a secure founda- 
tion, The author enjoins us to meditate 
over the fact of the omniscience and omni- 
presence of the supreme Reality within and 
without us, who is the very source of our 
being. 

In one place the author says, “the seekers 
or keepers of wealth are more often possessed 
rather than its possessors;”” few escape entire- 
ly a certain distorting influence stamped on 
it by its long seizure and perversion by men 
of evil temperament. For this reason most 
spiritual disciplines insist on a complete 
self-control, detachment and renunciation 
of all bondage to wealth and of all personal 
and egoistic desire for its possession. 

A devout Muslim should consider himself 
only a custodian of wealth. He has to part 
with it sooner or later. Therefore, he should 
not be attached to it. 

Regarding complete surrender to the di- 
vine will which is another name for Islam, 
the author recommends that a Muslim’s 
resignation to.the will of God should be 
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total and should permeate all his being. 
The surrender should be sincere, and there 
must be a complete self-opening to the 
Divine Power. 

The Quranic conception of the perfect 
man is that he must free himself from all 
baser desires and mean motives and should 
consecrate his life wholly to carrying out the 
will of God. 

One of the factors of building of charac- 
ter as enunciated by the Holy Quran and 
its wonderful exponent, the author, is the 
human mind and its surprising function. 
Unless ones’ mind is brought under ones’ 
control and is directed to right thinking and 
dwelling on virtuous aspects of life, no 
tangible effect can be produced in ones’ 
life. Therefore, itissaid that man is the 
creature of thought: whatever he thinks 
that he becomes. It is further stated that 
the human heart is the abode of God. 
Therefore, it should be kept utterly pure if 
one wants to realize God’s greatness and 
glory. 

The method suggested by the author is 
repetition of the name of God with all His 
glorious attributes and close meditation 
upon them. Constant reflection on divine 
attributes and His omniscience, establishes 
the Truth in ones’ heart to such an extent 
that it cannot be easily eradicated from the 
tablet of ones’ heart. 

It may be stated without any exaggera- 
tion that the book under review is not only 
a book of life but a book of Muslim conduct 
if one cares to attain the distinction of call- 
ing oneself a devout follower of the faith 
of Islam. It must be added that there is 
nothing so precious in a Muslim’s life as the 
acquisition of a pure moral character with 
firm faith in the Divine dispensation and 
the final glory and destiny of man. 

The services rendered by Dr. Valiuddin 
are too great to be dismissed with an ordin- 
ary sense of thankfulness. He deserves our 
lasting gratitude and respectful felicitations 
on accomplishing a task the like of which 
no one has yet achieved. 


—M. Hariz Syep. 


ARAB SEAFARING IN THE INDIAN 
OCEAN IN ANCIENT AND EARLY 
MEDIEVAL TIMES. George Fadlo Hour- 


NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


am. Princeton 


pp. 131. 


University Press. 9} 


INCE Mr. G. Ferrand’s Jén Majid-1921- 
1928-and Dr. Hadi Hasan’s A History 
of Persian Navigation—1928, nothing has 

appeared in English about Arab or Islamic 
navigation worthy of note. Different aspects 
of the subject have been dealt with and 
published in various periodicals and soon 
became inaccessible to the ordinary students 
of Islamic studies. Mr. Hourani’s latest 
attempt to provide a general and continuous 
account of Arab seafaring in the Indian 
Ocean is therefore most welcome. 

The first chapter deals with the trade 
routes in the pre-Islamic era down to the 
close of the Sassanid and Byzantine period. 
In this chapter Mr. Hourani has added 
very little to our knowledge, although it is 
not wholly devoid of interest as it is a rapid 
resume of a long story. 

The second chapter deals with the trade 
routes under the caliphate. ‘This chapter 
is informative as well as instructive : specially 
its first heading, i.e. general consequences 
of the Islamic expansion, It is to be re- 
gretted that the Western scholars of Islamic 
and Arabic History and Culture do not pay 
due attention to the vast literature dealing 
with these subjects in Urdu. Ifthe author 
had _ referred, for instance, to Sulaiman 
Nadvi’s Arab-o-Hind-ke-Ta‘alluqat (Allaha- 
bad, 1930) he would have saved not only 
much of his time and energy but would also 
have given a better and fuller account of 
the subject he has dealt with. Besides this, 
Mr. Hourani has used a limited number of 
original Arabic sources; if he had studied 
some modern works dealing with the 
Islamic Navy such as, al-Ustul al-Islami by 
Abd-al-Fattah, Egypt, 1913, Arbon Ki 


Jahaz Rani, by S. Sulaiman Nadvi, Azam- 


garh, 1354 A.D. and al-Ustul al-Arabi by 
Al-Hamavi, Damascus, 1364, he would have 
revised some of his opinions expressed in 
this book. 

The last chapter deals with ships, the 
description of hulls, and their equipments, 
masts and sails, navigation and life at sea, 
This chapter is really an original contribu- 
tion to the study of the Arabian Navy. 
Each heading contains valuable information 
and creates a desire for further investigation, 
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The book contains, besides eight plates of 


ancient, medieval, and modern ships, seven 
maps showing the sea routes used by the 
Arabs in various stages of their history. 
‘yr . “¥* . 

These plates and maps really facilitate in 
understanding the history of the naval acti- 


vities of the Arabs. 

It is hoped that the author, will be able 
to give a more exhaustive account of the 
Arab Navy on some future occasion. 


Mb. KHALIDI. 
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